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THE PRINCIPLE OF COLLECTIVITY IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By KoNsTANTIN FREIHERR VON NEURATH 


‘COLLECTIVE security’ is a typical example of the way in 
which actual tendencies and happenings in international 
: relations crystallise as a slogan which, when faced with other 
conceptions, claims moral attributes, and exercises widespread 
influence as such. To people who endeavour to arrange 
international relations through large-scale combinations of 
States this technique appears to be a great advance over 
earlier methods. The origin of this slogan is, beyond all 
' question, to be sought in the League of Nations, which was, 
of course, intended effectively to embody the principle of 
collectivity in international relations and cannot be con- 
sidered apart therefrom. I am not, of course, concerned to 
explain why Germany left the League or to discuss its policy 
from the point of view of specific German interests. All that 


_is now past history. I intend rather to invite attention once 
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more to certain basic points in the Statute of the League 
which are characteristic of the intention proclaimed at Geneva 
so to organise the nations that the all-important question of 
war and peace shall find its answer solely in the collective will 
of the nations. 

It may be said that such a general discussion of the 
principles underlying the League of Nations is superfluous, 
as failure to realise these principles is nowadays a common- 
place of international affairs, and few statesmen honestly 
believe that they will still succeed in bringing about a better 
realisation of the ideals which underlie the League. Indeed, 
in the course of a recent debate in the House of Commons a 
high authority frankly declared that the League was not in a 
position to carry out the function with which it was entrusted 
—namely, that of securing peace, that it afforded no guarantee 
against offensive wars and that it was therefore useless to 
continue to emphasise confidence in the methods of Geneva 
and in the will to make them effective. But the speaker 
qualified this gratifying admission by declaring that it was 
generally conceded that the principles underlying the League 
are in themselves right and that their failure in practice was 
primarily due to the fact that a number of powerful States do 
not belong to it. To attribute the failure of collective 
security to this circumstance seems to me to be a confusion 
between post hoc and propter hoc. ‘That such arguments are still 
used, in spite of clear experience, shows that it is necessary to 
examine, once more, the fundamental aspects of this problem. 

It is still easy to understand why, in 1919, mankind, 
shaken to its very depths by the war, welcomed the idea of a 
League of All States as a permanent guarantee for the peaceful 
settlement of all disputes and the suppression of all offensive 
wars, a confederation in which all were to stand for one, and 
one for all. What, however, is not so easy to understand is 
why the experts, and especially those representing neutral 
countries, did not immediately seize on and oppose with all 
their strength those points in the suggested constitution 
whose defects were even then clear. Even those who at that 
time were either unable or unwilling to give a full account of 
the plans of some of the victors must have seen, as lawyers, 
the limitations of the Statute of the League which so soon 
became apparent. In this connexion I only wish briefly to 
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refer—and it is a question here of things which everybody 
has known for a long time—to the following points which 
cannot be ignored in any estimate of the value, or lack of 
value, of the principle of collectivity. 

The Covenant of the League prescribes a certain procedure 
for the peaceful settlement of all disputes, whether legal or 
political in origin, and whether of small importance or of 
vital interest to. the nations concerned. It absolutely forbids 
States to have recourse to force in their own interests, however 
legitimate, before this procedure has been complied with. 
If people considered so radical a system possible, and honestly 
believed that it could be applied, was it not obvious that the 
procedure of the League should, from the outset, have been 
laid down along lines which, at least in theory, really guaran- 
teed the parties concerned a binding and impartial settlement 
of their dispute, as well asa loyal execution of the decision ? 
The Covenant affords no such guarantee ; on the contrary, 
it does not exclude the possibility that one party to a dispute 
should refuse to carry out a settlement made in favour of the 
other, or even—especially in the most important cases—that 
a practical settlement should never be reached. In such a case 
the wronged party, after having sacrificed precious months 
upon the altar of organised peace, must, in order to preserve 
its rights, have recourse to its own resources without being 
able to call for the support of its fellow-members. The 
champions of the system have always declared that the delay 
involved by arbitration is in itself a powerful means of 
preventing war. The application of such an argument is, 
however, only justifiable when the plaintiff State obtains 
adequate and effective compensation for the often irreparable 
damage it has sustained, instead of the cold comfort that its 
behaviour has been in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League. 

But that is not the most important point. What is the 
position as regards the body which, under the Covenant of 
the League, is called upon to settle ‘international disputes ? 
Could anyone really have believed that the Council of the 
League was suited for the ré/ of impartial judge, seeing that 
the majority, both of permanent members, the representatives 
of the great Powers, as well as of non-permanent members, 
were bound, in most if not in all cases, to be interested 
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directly or indirectly in the matter under dispute and would 
therefore be acting as judge of their own cause ? Moreover, 
what are the principles on which this body is to make its 
decisions ? According to both letter and spirit of the 
Covenant it must always be guided by a scrupulous observance 
of the legal points in question, especially where treaties are 
concerned. “The Covenant ignores the fact that every system 
of formal law must be subject to evolution, if it is not to 
stunt development of life. It disregards the truth that every 
organisation for peace which lays claim to completeness must 
always provide for an intelligent growth of law and, therefore, 
for a revision of treaties in keeping with the vital needs of the 
nations. Whatever is living is bound to grow: whatever 
has lost the power of growth has lost the power of adaptation 
and, in a changing world, must perish. The Covenant, 
indeed, contains in one carefully-—almost furtively—phrased 
article a hint of such a need, but one destitute of any machinery 
which might make it effective. 

I now come to the vital point in which the idea of 
collectivity was intended to find its clearest expression for, 
in spite of all the defects of the system of arbitration, its 
authors still thought that they could crown their peace 
system with a mutual guarantee of the territorial integrity 
of member States, backed by sanctions against so-called 
aggressors. Every signatory was pledged to the Covenant, 
whereunder every member State might be called upon to 
sacrifice vital interests and even to render military aid in order 
to prevent a dispute with which it had no concern, and which 
was perhaps not susceptible of friendly solution. That was 
to be the law; how and by whom the aggressor was to be 
named, and what would happen if opinion on the subject was 
not unanimous in the Council, was left out of account, nor was 
there any discussion, still less any decision, as to how the 
judgment of the League was to be carried into effect against 
a strong Power or group of Powers. 

The Covenant indeed enshrines a promise of general 
disarmament, to achieve which should have been regarded 
as an indispensable preliminary in order to decide whether 
the rest of the Covenant was to be taken seriously or whether 
—as proved to be the case—it was destined to remain an 
empty promise. 
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If we consider the League of Nations to-day in the light 
of the succession of failures which have marked its develop- 
ment we find precisely what the circumstances surrounding 
the birth of this, the first and most comprehensive attempt 
to incorporate the conception of collectivity, had led us to 
expect. In the course of time it has become steadily clearer 
that the Powers which support and direct the Geneva institu- 
tion have as their real aim, not the introduction of a rule of 
law corresponding to the true needs of justice and of inter- 
national relations, but rather, under cover of such an ideal, 
the pursuit of particular interests. Because of these defects 
the Covenant promised to prove a convenient instrument 
for a policy which aimed at the preservation of the territorial 
status quo and the relative positions of victors and vanquished. 
But this combination of moral ideals, Utopian aims and 
Power politics has proved the undoing of the League in 
action, for reasons which we will now briefly touch upon so 
far as concerns the principle of collectivity and its various 
modifications. 

The basic tendencies underlying the years of work by 
which men hoped to build up and secure the organisation of 
peace in the world soon became clear for all to see. Thus, 
though the famous Geneva Protocol of 1924 contained a 
complete draft for a treaty for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between States, it laid down at the same time, as the 
leading principle, that the treaties of 1919 must in all circumstances 
remain sacrosanct and unaffected by the processes of evolution. 
At the same time every effort had been made to render possible 
the automatic functioning of sanctions in spite of the diffi- 
culties mentioned above. It foundered upon the rock of 
England’s objections, but the trend of later endeavours of the 
leading statesmen in the League was in the same direction. 
Many Governments sought honourably and in good faith to 
achieve the effective organisation of international relations ; 
they met with no success in the face of a group of Powers 
whose only concern was to use the machinery of Geneva in 
order to maintain the status quo and, in the event of hostilities, 
to ensure to their own forces the moral support and practical 
assistance of members of the League. It is instructive to 
follow the attempts made after the rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol to reintroduce the principle of collectivity under a 
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fresh guise. Since military sanctions, to the full extent 
visualised in the original plan—.e., with the co-operation of 
all powerful members of the League—were out of the 
question, ‘ regional pacts’ became more and more popular in 
the councils of Geneva. The idea was that individual groups 
of States should, under the auspices of the Council of the 
League, conclude special treaties binding them to render 
immediate assistance to one another in the event of war. 
Such groups, however, were not to be formed on the purely 
geographical principles suggested by the expression ‘ regional 
pact.” Non-contiguous States could also adhere to such pacts 
if it served their political interests to do so. 

The project of such regional pacts and the shape which 
they should take were long debated; draft treaties were 
prepared and there was no lack of pressing recommenda- 
tions to adopt them. Such pacts, however, were never 
formed between the particular groups of States which the 
originators of the idea had in mind. While these deliberations 
were taking place at Geneva, in the world of actual inter- 
national events the principle of collectivity progressed from 
failure to bankruptcy. In not one of the actual, concrete 
problems which presented themselves did it succeed in making 
any contribution towards a solution, in not one of the cases 
where hostilities had broken out was it able to do anything 
useful. The Disarmament Conference, where the idea of 
regional pacts received special prominence, was a miserable 
failure. Only in one case did the League make up its mind 
to apply the chief requisite of the principle of collectivity— 
namely, sanctions. It would have been much better, as has 
been justly said, if it had remained true to its traditions and 
stuck to speech-making. Nevertheless, even when the 
League’s most faithful supporters could no longer speak of 
‘ crisis,’ but were compelled to utter the word ‘ failure,’ the 
idea of regional pacts retained a certain vitality and, indeed, 
seems once more to be playing a considerable ré/e in the 
course of current discussions at Geneva concerning League 
reform. 

There is no reason why we in Germany should express any 
opinion on such plans. It is, however, of importance for us 
that the idea of regional pacts has, in recent years, also made 
its appearance outside the League. The slogan of collective 
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security has, indeed, been applied quite recently to regional 
pacts. The Government of Soviet Russia has for some time 
propagated these ideas, and has added to the vocabulary for 
Geneva, for its own private purposes, yet another slogan, 
‘ the indivisibility of peace.’ 

It is easy to see the difficulties attendant upon an attempt 
to introduce a collective system of pacts embodying promises 
of assistance, even when such attempts were not universal but 
regional. Such a system of pacts, moreover, like the League’s 
system of sanctions, is doomed to failure, when any strain is 
put upon it, unless supported by political combinations and 
interests which are alien from and external to its ostensible 
purpose. Even if the signatories, at a moment of crisis, 
should abide by the letter of the pact in spite of other combina- 
tions and interests, this could only be to the advantage of the 
more powerful partner, for one can hardly envisage a real 
protection for the weaker partner against the stronger. 

Let us take as an illustration the plan for a so-called 
Eastern Pact with which Germany was confronted in the 
summer of 1934. Although the negotiations were at the time 
confidential, the draft and other important details have since 
then become generally known, and I need have no qualms 
in discussing it, especially as the project is no longer of 
importance. In so doing I shall pass over all points which 
were not typical of the idea of regional pacts, but which were 
merely connected with the peculiarities of this particular 
project. 

The proposal was that Germany, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
should bind themselves to take counsel together in the case 
of a crisis and to render immediate military aid should one 
contracting patty be attacked by another. Provision was also 
made that in the case of certain important disputes France 
should also take part both in the consultations and in rendering 
military aid. There is no difficulty in visualising the ambigui- 
ties and bickerings inherent in such an arrangement, especially 
in view of the nature of the relations which existed between 
the parties. If the Powers concerned were not unanimous 
as to which of the two parties to a dispute was the aggressor— 
a contingency for which no provision was made—either the 


smaller partners would have had to submit to the will of the 
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stronger or else form hostile groups among themselves, 
which would, of course, have meant a general war. Against 
any increase of security accruing to individual signatories 
must be set the resultant prejudice to the interests of States 
outside the pact. The result would not serve the interests of 
ce. 

oid am convinced that the same or similar objections would 
follow other attempts to apply so schematic a structure as a 
system of unconditional and mutual assistance to a compata- 
tively big group of States. In favourable circumstances— 
that is, when they were really looked upon by all signatories 
as guarantees among equals—such projects would simply 
remain paper, /.¢., the increase in security would be in appear- 
ance only. In less favourable cases, however, they would in 
reality serve to camouflage and to strengthen alliances among 
certain partners to the disadvantage of others. I do not, of 
course, mean that the conclusion of various multilateral 
security pacts which also include military guarantees is 
politically impossible. Germany has, as is well known, 
willingly entered into negotiations for a new Western Pact to 
take the place of the Locarno Pact, though no public 
announcement can at the present moment be made concerning 
the stage reached in these negotiations, which are, for the 
time being, eclipsed by other and more pressing problems. 
Such a pact can only be contemplated when, as was the case 
with the kernel of the Locarno Pact, its scope is restricted to 
concrete and clearly defined possibilities, and when the extent 
of the obligations to be undertaken by the individual signa- 
tories is made quite clear from the very beginning. But it is 
quite a different case when the intention is, for instance, to 
apply to the Powers concerned an abstract scheme involving 
unlimited obligations to render assistance. 

All experience shows that an effective organisation and 
combination of States is only possible in so far as it is directed 
solely towards the attainment of ends in which all the States 
concerned have the same interest. Abstract ideas of collec- 
tivity, the application of theoretical schemes to each and every 
problem and to each and every geographical area, are useless 
and hamper progress in international relations. For this 
reason the Government of the Reich have always maintained 
that each. concrete international problem should be treated 
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ad hoc, that it is unnecessary to complicate things by combining 
it with other problems, and that a problem where two 
Powers only are concerned is best solved by direct negotiation 
between them. This method has served not only German 
interests but those of the nations as a whole; witness the 
German-Polish Agreement of January 1934 and the exchange 
of notes between Germany and Belgium last October. It is 
my considered opinion that such agreements have done more 
to ensure peace than all the projects built upon the principle 
of collectivity. 

The Brussels Conference on developments in the Far 
East is a case in point. Germany was unable to accept the 
invitation to take part in this conference because it was 
intended to deal with the application of the provisions of 
what is known as the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, to which 
Germany was not a party. It followed, as a matter of logic, 
that she could not take part in any discussion concerning its 
application. In our reply to the invitation we made it quite 
clear, however, that Germany would always be prepared to 
co-operate in an attempt at mediation between Japan and 
China, provided that the indispensable pre-requisites for such 
an attempt were present and that it were made in a fitting 
manner. In this connexion I should like, without expressing 
any opinion as to the dispute itself, to suggest that it would 
be unfortunate if the attempts to end the dispute were inspired 
by the spirit of the resolution which the League recently 
passed on the subject. Incidentally, this resolution is but 
faintly tinged with the principle of collectivity. Whatever 
may be the rights and wrongs of the case, the Powers who 
wish to act as mediators between the two parties have no right 
to set themselves up as arbiters of morals. 

One point I must emphasise in conclusion. We in 
Germany hear it said abroad that unconditional preference 
for the methods of collective security is synonymous with 
the will to peace and international co-operation, that to reject 
or even to criticise such methods is proof of the lack of desire 
for peace. We emphatically reject this false equation. If the 
adherents of the principle of collectivity will allow neither the 
experiences of the last twenty-odd years nor yet a sober 
consideration of actual possibilities to exercise any influence 


upon their opinion, they might at least cease to assert the 
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superiority of their morals and the greater rectitude of their 
intentions. They might even ask themselves, and explain to 
others, what actual results they have achieved with their 
plans. Personally, Ican see none. The test of a policy which 
aims at peace is the degree of success achieved. Lofty ideals 
which are in practice unattainable are not merely valueless 
but dangerous. 
KONSTANTIN VON NEURATH. 
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THE UNWANTED WORKER AND HIS TIME 
By A. C. RicaMmonp 


For many years past a substantial proportion of the male 
population of this country have been unable to earn their 
living for shorter or longer periods. In those parts of the 
United Kingdom where industry has been most severely 
crippled large numbers of men have been reduced to living 
on unemployment money for three, five, and even more 
years. 

In the year 1932 the average number of persons registered 
as being out of work was about 2,400,000, and it was this 
figure which was ordinarily mentioned in discussions about 
unemployment or references to it in public speeches and 
newspaper articles. But it is continually forgotten that this 
figure represents only the number of persons on the registers 
of the employment exchanges on any particular day. The 
individual men and women who ate out of work change 
continually. Thus, the approximate number of separate 
individuals who suffered unemployment during the year 
1932 was given in an article in the Ministry of Labour Gazetie 
of January 1937 as no less than 5,900,000. But even this 
figure does not tell the whole story, for when a married man 
with a family is out of work his wife and his family suffer 
from the effects of a reduced income, and all that means, in 
a lower standard of living during the time that the head of 
the family is unemployed. Thus, it would hardly be exces- 
sive to add a further two or three millions in order to arrive 
at the total number of persons whose lives were seriously 
affected by unemployment during 1932. This brings us to 
a figure of somewhere about 8,000,000, or approximately 
one-fifth of the population of this country. 

Since 1932 there has been a steady revival of industry 
and the figures for unemployment have improved, but even 
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last year the average number of persons claiming unemploy- 
ment pay was 1,487,710, while the approximate number of 
separate individuals who experienced unemployment during 
the year amounted to over 4,000,000. Counting wives and 
children, the total number of people whose lives were affected 
by unemployment in 1936, when industry as a whole was 
comparatively prosperous, cannot have been less than 
6,000,000, and was almost certainly more, and this figure 


will not be very much lower in 1937. 

The average period during which people are unemployed 
varies from district to district and from trade to trade. In 
the coal industry as many as 25 per cent. of all the men 
employed are estimated to have been unemployed for a year 
or more. 

Many workers experience separate spells of unemploy- 
ment during a year varying from a day or two to several 
weeks, but the Ministry of Labour estimate that the average 
amount of unemployment experienced in the aggregate during 
a period of twelve months by persons who claimed benefit 
,0r assistance in 1936 was approximately one-third of a year. 
“Averages are, of course, apt to be misleading, and this par- 
ticular average is weighted by the very long periods of 
unemployment—amounting to five or more years—suffered 
by large numbers of men formerly employed in the mining 
industry. Still, the fact remains that, in a year when there 
were more people employed than ever before and industry 
was prospering, over 4,000,000 insured workers experienced 
unemployment, and that for a considerable proportion of 
them the time during which they were out of work was 
more than three months. 

When unemployed a man’s income may be reduced to 
a sum which is not more than enough to keep him and his 
family alive. If he is lucky, some of his children earn, and 
the total income of the family is rather more than the amount 
received by him in benefit or assistance, but he has little to 
spend on things that might either kill time or help him use- 
fully to spend it, and no comprehensive plan has yet been 
devised for enabling men to combat, through occupation, 
the demoralising effect of having nothing to do from morning 
till night for weeks, perhaps months or even years, together. 
A year or two ago many people throughout the country 
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were coming to realise the magnitude of this:evil. A number 
of voluntary organisations tried to do something about it, 
The Society of Friends started their scheme for providing 
allotments for unemployed men; the National Council of 
Social Service helped to create clubs all over the severely 
stricken areas where creative occupations of various kinds 
were available for the members; groups of public-spirited 
men and women came into being, and their members learnt 
something of, and became concerned with, this: problem of 
what to do for men who were unoccupied and had no money. 
The difficulty of doing anything was great. Very many of 
the unemployed men, accustomed to a life of routine, made 
little response to efforts which demanded a corresponding 
effort on their part to be fruitful. Great demands were 
made on the patience and the generosity of these voluntary 
workers. It is no disparagement of them to say that many 
gtew weary of the task and felt, when industrial conditions 
improved, that the need for them to sacrifice time and money 
was passing. While those important bodies that initiated 
the work still steadily pursue it and realise how great the 
need for it continues to be, the atmosphere of general relief 
that the acute crisis is ovet has made their task harder and is 
unfavourable to any constructive plan for dealing permanently 
with the problems created by unemployment. But these 
problems ate too vitally important to be allowed just. to 
slide easily out of the public consciousness. While unem- 
ployment lasts health of body and mind suffers, anxiety 
harasses the household, the children live in an atmosphere 
unfavourable to healthy development; the wife is strained 
and the man becomes every day less fit for work when the 
opportunity arrives. These conditions are worsened in pro- 
portion to the age of the worker, for in some occupations a 
man has little chance of regaining work after the age of 
forty-five, and a woman is already too old at thirty. 

What, then, is the problem to be faced? In the first 
place, the fact has to be accepted that, as industrial life is at 
present organised, fluctuations in the demand for labour must 
occur. There can be no stability and no cessation of unem- 
ployment. The time cannot come when, as it were, unem- 
ployment is eradicated. It can diminish, as it has done this 


year, but it cannot disappear. The reasons are simple. 
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Industry is never static. New inventions result in the failure of 
factories producing goods rendered out of date; mechanisa- 
tion is constantly displacing hand labour which cannot be 
quickly reabsorbed; changes in public taste or fashion 
abolish the need for particular articles. Thus, when women 
decide to cut off their hair, factories making hair-pins go out 
of business unless they can quickly change over to making 
something else, or for no particular reason thousands of 
people give up using lace curtains in their windows, and the 
Nottingham lace industry gives notice to thousands of 
workers. ‘These things must happen, and, however pros- 
perous industry as a whole may be at any particular moment, 
they will continue to happen. In addition to this, while the 
average age of the population is rising the average age for 
certain important industries at which a man can hope to get 
work, if he has once fallen out of it, is falling. Thus the 
ptoportion of men over, say, forty-five who are still strong 
and capable of work, but are unlikely to get it, is increasing. 
Many in this class are, in fact, permanent State pensioners, 
on a low rate of pension although they are not yet recognised 
as such. 

The first problem to be faced, then, is, since unemploy- 
ment must be a constantly recurrent element in industrial 
life, what can be done to see that the substantial section of 
the nation concerned ate not exposed to the setious physical 
and moral sufferings it involves ? It cannot be in the national 
interest, apart from all humanitarian considerations, that a 
large part of the population should spend their lives harassed, 
as they undoubtedly now are, by the fear of unemployment, 
and periodically reduced to living on a level of bare physical 
necessity. 

But there is another aspect of the question which sooner 
or later must be faced too. There seems to be little doubt 

- that the more man makes the machine his slave the less willing 
he will be to perform the tasks which make little demand on 
his intelligence. It seems inevitable that just as in countries 
where the black man predominates white men refuse to do 
the grosser forms of work, so in countries where the machine 
is more and more developed men will want to take advantage 
of the freedom it can give to have fuller, more varied lives, 
It is possible that with better distributive methods the 
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increased output produced by mechanisation need not neces- 
satily lead to a reduction of working hours, since the world is 
capable of vastly increased consumption. But in this matter 
it is not economic factors alone that will affect the issue. 
The standard of mental awareness of the population generally 
has been rising steadily and must continue to rise. As it 
does so the demand for ‘ mote abundant life’ will rise too. 
The bulk of men and women living on weekly wages will 
no longer accept conditions of work and living which they 
acquiesced in twenty-five years ago. They are reaching out 
for more experience and for contact with new aspects of 
life. This means that there must be an increasing reluctance 
to spend a large proportion of their days on tasks that bring 
no satisfaction to the worker, that possess no quality of 
interest. The demand for shorter hours will grow and 
economic methods will have to be altered to make it possible 
to satisfy them. For more than a century working hours 
have been gradually diminishing, from as much as fourteen 
hours to eight hours and even less a day, and this tendency 
continues. vSo long as science increases the productive 
capacity of the world and releases increased wealth, so long 
will man demand greater opportunity to share that wealth 
and use it for enriching his life. Nothing can stop that, and 
financial methods, which ultimately means distributive 
methods, will be compelled to adjust themselves so as to 
make it possible. 

An analysis of the unemployment problem thus reveals a 
question much wider in its implications than that of what 
to do with men when they are unemployed. It shows that 
the unemployment problem has many different aspects, and 
that in essence it is not a negative problem of azemployment 
at all, but a positive problem of the readjustment of our 
whole industrial and social life to new conditions. Industry 
provides the wealth by which the nation lives ; the question 
is how to use that wealth for the maximum benefit of the 
nation as a whole—how to make it so flow as to give the 
whole of the people ‘ more abundant life.’ 

Owing to the fluctuations in supply and demand, to the 
changes and chances referred to above, industry contends 
that a pool of labour should always be available on which 
it can draw in times of pressure. No doubt also, under our 
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existing economic system, the existence of such a pool is 
regarded by employers generally as a necessary safeguard 
against the pressure which organised labour could exert in 
favour of a larger share in the profits and in the control of 
industry. 

As things ate, this point of view is not unreasonable, but 
it is another question whether it is in the interest of the 
nation that a large part of the population should be so depen- 
dent on the ebb and flow of industrial demand that almost 
at any moment they may have their standard of living reduced 
to bate subsistence level, the rhythm of their life disturbed, 
their health threatened, and their peace of mind destroyed. 

In Germany the present régime have realised the political 
dangers inherent in this situation. During the period of 
severe unemployment—following one of great financial 
instability and of consequent misery and want—large numbers 
of the wage-earners became restless and bitter and began to 
advocate revolution as the only means of improving their 
lot. Political reasons, which do not apply in England, have 
thus influenced national policy in Germany. 

At the same time the German Government does realise 
the weakness in the body politic which is involved by the 
precariousness of the lot of the wage-earner. In order to 
introduce greater stability one of the most important parts 
of their four-year plan is to transfer some 4,000,000 key 
industrial workers from their homes in the towns into new 
townships where each family will have not only a home of 
its own but a piece of land large enough to grow a substantial 
part of the food the family requires and to constitute a second 
line of defence against unemployment. Industries which 
earn more than a given percentage of profit are required to 
use the surplus in ways approved by the State, one of which 
is the provision of funds on loan for selected workers to 
enable them to acquire cottage holdings. Where new 

factories are being erected townships are being laid out on 
the principle of giving the workers not less than a quarter 
of an acre of land and ate provided with all the amenities 
they consider necessary for a full social life—playing-fields, 
community halls, opportunities for adult education, etc. 
Germany is looking to the land as the principal means of 
providing a bye-occupation and of filling the leisure time of 
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industrial workers. The Germans are perhaps concentrating 
too exclusively on the land as the source from which the worker 
can draw a greater sense of security, for all wage-earners 
do not have a taste for gardening, nor can every wage-earner 
be provided with a garden even if he had a taste for cultivat- 
ing it. But there are other motives behind the German policy 
than concern for the personal welfare of the worker which 
are not germane to the subject of this article. The important 
point is that the Germans ate looking to the land as one 
means of defence against the evils produced by unemploy- 
ment, but have not as yet gone further than this. 

What should we, what can we do in this country? In 
the interest of the community at large and of those members 
of it who ate living in constant danger of unemployment 
we should examine every possible device for enabling men 
and women who do lose their work to find occupation which 
will maintain their morale and their physical health ; and we 
should ensure that the accident of unemployment should 
not rob them of their social relationships, their trade union 
membership, their various insurances. Unemployment insur- 
ance must be relied on to give them the means of living, but 
everyone who has had personal contact with unemployed 
people knows that it is their minds that need nourishing as 
well as their bodies, and that occupation of a kind that seems 
to them worth while is the best way of providing it. For 
this reason it is the land that provides the easiest and probably 
the most valuable solution, as the Society of Friends and the 
Land Settlement Association have shown, for it gives healthy 
occupation on the one hand and a tangible addition on the 
other to the unemployed man’s larder. 

An experiment is even now being made at the instigation 
of the Commissioner for the Special Areas which might 
show the way to an important development in this direction. 
A number of older unemployed men, with children of 
adolescent age, who cannot hope to find work again in the 
areas where they now live, are being transferred to settle- 
ments where each man will have a cottage and half an acre 
of land. These settlements are being placed in the neigh- 
bouthood of towns where industrial conditions are good 
and where the children can be absorbed at once into employ- 
ment. Meanwhile, the father will have his piece of land on 
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which he can grow a substantial amount of food for his 
family, and, should he never regain normal employment, 
will have an occupation and will be contributing to the well- 
being of his family. This scheme might well be developed, 
not alone for people who are unemployed, but for industrial 
workers whose hours of work are neither so long nor so 
exacting as to preclude their being able to increase their 
economic security by cultivating a piece of land. There is 
no doubt that there are many men who would jump at the 
opportunity if it were offered. The resultant improvement 
in physical health of the men and their families and the very 
real spiritual effect of living in rural surroundings and in 
contact with the soil would more than compensate for the 
extra expense of this form of housing scheme. 

But again the land should not be regarded as the sole 
means of providing against the worst evils of unemploy- 
ment. ‘The handicraft centres and unemployment clubs 
promoted by the National Council of Social Service have 
shown what a large—indeed, surprisingly large—number of 
men and women can develop new and unsuspected capacities, 
can discover resources in themselves of which they were 
unaware, once they are given the opportunity. It would 
seem to be asking almost too much to expect men who have 
never thought of doing anything beyond the daily work in 
the mine or the shipyard to respond when they are out of 
work to opportunities for forms of activity which bring no 
gtist to the mill, but rather involve some slight inroad upon 
their meagre resources. The surprising thing is that so many 
men and women have responded and have engaged in various 
forms of creative work or of intellectual study which offered 
no financial inducement at all. That this is so merely shows 
the immense loss to the nation that is being incurred when 
this wealth of personality is left undeveloped, or allowed to 
wither from lack of nourishment. What has been done is 
nothing to what could be done if the Government and local 
authorities were to accept the view that permanent plans 
should be laid to develop systematically these various forms 
of bye-occupation. What has so far been attempted has been 
catried out mostly under conditions that made success infi- 
nitely difficult. Any kind of building has had to be utilised, 
often buildings that were so uninviting and depressing that 
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they offered little temptation to an unemployed man to enter 
them; whereas what is wanted is places that men who are 
naturally devitalised by the fact of unemployment can feel 
attracted to by their stimulating and cheerful atmosphere. 
Funds have been scarce; few local authorities have shown 
more than grudging interest or any imaginative understand- 
ing of what might be possible. The Government itself, 
while giving a measure of grant aid, has never regarded the 
work as of any permanent value or as anything but a tem- 
porary palliative of a temporaty industrial crisis. And now 
that the crisis seems no longer severe interest has flagged 
and the question of how to help people not to go to pieces 
when they are thrown on to the industrial scrap-heap is 
being allowed to sink down from the national consciousness. 
But, in fact, the crisis can hardly be said to have passed, 
when over 4,000,000 workers experience unemployment 
in the course of a year. 

Much mote is involved in this question than just how to 
be, as it were, charitable to unemployed people. As has 
been suggested earlier in this article, forces are acting upon 
the industrial structure of industry which must produce 
changes that will affect our whole social life. These changes 
will be in the direction of more free time for those engaged 
in industry, and this not alone because of improved methods 
of production, but perhaps even more because a rising stan- 
dard of living and education and general mental awareness 
must lead to greater insistence on opportunity for living more 
fully. Moreover, this demand will, incidentally, be reinforced 
by the diminution in the number of workers brought about 
by the falling birth rate. The increase of free time involves 
replanning the physical organisation of life. Our existing 
cities have grown up under a scheme of things in which, 
broadly speaking, the bulk of the population had no free 
time. Their life was one of work and sleep. Already with 
shorter working hours our cities are incapable of giving 
their inhabitants the means of life they need for the occupa- 
tion of their free time. Cramped and congested as they are, 
there is insufficient room for playing-fields or for gardens, 
insufficient provision of places where people can cultivate 
interests which can be enjoyed only where they can meet 
their fellows or involve the use of more room than can be 
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found in the ordinary home. And new townships are being 
built with little thought of the needs of a proximate future. 
If the demands of the people of to-day, and still more of the 
next generation, are to be met, playing-fields and com- 
munity centres ought to be regarded as the ordinary essential 
equipment of a township no less necessary than electric 
light, baths and drainage. As these are now looked upon as 
normal equipment and no more than is required in the 
interests of physical health, so those should be regarded as 
essential in the interests of mental and spiritual health. To 
neglect these things now is to be extravagant, for within a 
near future they will have to be provided, and the cost 
then will be greater. And in building towns on these lines 
we shall help to solve the recurrent problem of maintaining 
the health and self-respect of unemployed people ; for where 
there is equipment for leisure, there enforced leisure can be 
used constructively and a period of unemployment can be 
made into a petiod of recreation and reinvigoration. 

But the remodelling of our towns will take time, and 
meanwhile the strength of men and women is being allowed 
to be wasted when industry cannot use it. A policy is needed 
now of creating the means whereby those who are out of 
work should nowhere be left without a chance of keeping 
themselves in occupation, retaining their social contacts 
and affiliations and remaining normal members of society. 
Voluntary organisations have shown what can be done. It 
is for the public authorities now to see that an adequate 
structure is built upon the foundations that have been laid. 


A. C. RicHMonD. 





FRENCH CANADA AND THE PROBLEM OF 
QUEBEC 


By Witrrip Bovey, O.B.E., D.Litt. 


Ir is natural enough that in this period of feverish rearmament 
some consideration should be given to the possible actions 
of Canada. What would the Dominion do in case Britain 
were again involved in a European conflict? More than 
once Canadian Prime Ministers have declared that the ques- 
tion of co-operation would be referred to the Canadian 
people. Those pronouncements do not, at first hearing, 
catry us very far; most people will say at once that a nation 
may be led to vote any way at all, even in favour of the 
immolation of its youth. In Canada there ate a number of 
special considerations which make it essential to revise such 
an off-hand opinion. 

In the first place, Canada is inextricably linked economic- 
ally as well as geographically to the United States, and 
President Roosevelt has expressed the intention of his country- 
men to avoid any European conflict. The present American 
neutrality laws, taken in conjunction with the geographic 
and economic factors, make it virtually impossible for Canada 
to enter on overseas operations without the permission of 
the American Executive. The fact that Canada could not 
remain neutral if the United States were at war on the Atlantic 
or Pacific is interesting but not relevant. 

In the second place, as far as can be gathered from the 
statements of citizen groups, the opinions of English Cana- 
dians differ violently. To those who say that danger to the 
Empite would compose these differences history gives an 
effective answer. The United Farmers of Ontario, for 
example, have recently passed a strong resolution in favour 
of non-intervention in any European war. In 1917 and.1918, 
during the conscription period, anti-conscription feeling was 
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widespread in the Ontario countryside, although popular 
attention was drawn away by the red herring of French 
Canadian resistance to the Government’s methods. When 
the late Sir Arthur Currie, who had commanded the Cana- 
dian Corps in France, started a libel action in an Ontario rural 
district, it was openly stated that a fair-minded jury could 
not be obtained. The result proved otherwise, but the 
report had good grounds. 

In the third place, any political leader or commentator 
must give far more consideration than has been given on 
other occasions to the position of the French Canadian. It 
is on this point that most Englishmen and a large number of 
English-speaking Canadians are obviously ill-informed, and 
in that there is nothing very surprising. English youngsters 
as we discover when the Victoria League or the National 
Council of Education send them to visit Canada, even 
members of university ‘debating teams’ which tour the 
Dominion, know next to nothing of Canada and its history. 
Most English Canadians do not read French Canadian 
papers, do not study French Canadian books, and do not 
listen to French Canadian broadcasts. 

The 1936 provincial elections in Quebec were the 
subject of more comment in the English and English Cana- 
dian Press than any such events had received for a long 
time. They were interpreted by some to mean that a definite 
anti-English and separatist movement had been victorious ; 
by others that Fascism had found its way into the Empire 
by way of its Latin quarter. It is not surprising that either 
view should have gained some credence—so many prte- 
election speeches and pamphlets seemed to point either in 
one direction or in the other—yet neither gives anything 
like an accurate picture of the situation. 

The key to comprehension of the French Canadians is 
their geographical and historical setting. Their stronghold 
is the province of Quebec, its keep the old city on its grey 
rock. Tie Englishman expects the people of the Dominions 
to look to London as a Mecca; the Frenchman thinks that 
everyone who speaks French should turn to Paris : the French 
Canadian does neither; the St. Lawrence, not ‘ London 
River,’ is the great artery of his national life. At the head 


of navigation on the St. Lawrence is the city of Montreal, 
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the second French-speaking city in the world, paradoxically 
dominated by English Canadian capital. Eighty miles or 
so lower down, at the mouth of the St. Maurice river, is 
Trois Riviéres, filled with factories and huge pulp-mills ; 
another eighty miles brings us to Quebec, with its citadel 
and Government buildings, its old streets and its new 
docks, 

The more settled area around Quebec and Montreal is 
mostly farming country, dotted by villages and manufactur- 
ing towns, its southern and eastern borderlands wooded 
and mountainous, beautiful in their own wild fashion. The 
north-western limit of this section is the edge of the Lauren- 
tian plateau, a field of hills, a wilderness of mountains, lakes, 
forests and rivers, sought by skiers in winter, fishermen 
and hunters in summer, covering an area as great as that of 
the Rocky Mountains-in the United States. Beyond the 
Laurentians is a huge, level, almost treeless waste, sparsely 
peopled by a few Indians, who sell their furs at the posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Below Quebec the St. Lawrence 
widens rapidly. It is ten, then twenty, then thirty, then 
forty miles across. On the north shore broken, rocky hills 
rise from the water. At one spot the gorge of the Saguenay, 


a chasm two miles wide and almost a mile deep, half filled 


with icy water, leads westwatd to the fertile Lake St. John 
valley in the heart of the Laurentians. East of the Saguenay 
the north shore is barer and wilder yet, supporting a scanty 
population of fishermen, with one or two huge pulp and paper 
establishments. 

The south shore below Quebec, /a céte su, as its people 
call it, is the inmost heart of French Canada. For 200 miles 
a continuous row of houses stands along the highway which 
skirts the water. At the back of every house is a long ribbon 
of a farm, then come other parallel roads and other farms. 
Every six miles or so the houses cluster together about a 
church, its slender tin-covered spite rising above the peaked 
Norman roofs. Woods dot the farmland ; a few miles back 
a range of tree-clad hills rises toward the American border. 
Eastward again, still on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
is the Gaspé Peninsula, a mountain area jutting out into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The highest summits rise almost 
5000 feet above the level of the near-by shore ; the highway 
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swings up and down, 800 feet to the mile, over folds that 
run seaward from the main range. 

‘French Canada’ is, of course, not limited to Quebec, 
There are old French-speaking settlements in the neighbout- 
ing provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
more in Western Ontario, new settlements in Northern 
Ontario, and all across the prairies. French Canada and 
English Canada ate fully intermingled; those who realise 
this least clearly, curiously enough, ate to be found among 
French Canadians of Quebec. Their attitude is much that 
of the ‘ little Englander ’ of Chamberlain times. 

The first to come under British rule were not the Cana- 
diens, as the Quebecets call themselves, but the Acadiens, the 
original colonists in what is now western Nova Scotia. In 
1713 their country was ceded to Britain, and from that time 
on the colonials of New England saw a terrible danger in 
the struggling little settlement. In the end Boston persuaded 
London and sent an expedition which deported most of the 
unhappy Acadiens at the point of the sword. Only a few 
escaped into the wilds of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. There, knocked from pillat to post, they clung 
desperately to their language and their religion ; fortunately 
for them, the United Empire Loyalists, who came to New 
Brunswick after the Revolution, had more sympathy than 
Boston. ‘Two generations later, when some of the Acadiens 
were farming in the then debatable land between New 
Brunswick and Maine, they still bore a grudge against the 
United States. They determined to remain British rather 
than become American, and the Maine boundary question 
was so settled that they did. To-day they form one-third 
of the population of New Brunswick, and there are 12,000 
in Prince Edward Island. 

In Quebec the Canadiens wete more fortunate. The 
Treaty of Paris and the Quebec Act secured the preservation 
of French civil laws and the practice of the Catholic religion. 
The disabilities which still hampered Catholics in England did 
not affect them in the new colony ; and although there was 
no provision for the use of the French language, it was 
tolerated. Judging by contemporary descriptions, the con- 
cessions were given rather for legal reasons than to con- 
ciliate the King’s new subjects, but the result was astonishing. 
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When the Americans decided to forsake their British 
allegiance, and, later, invaded Quebec, the few English- 
speaking people who had come to Canada were inclined to 
follow their relations; in any case, they avoided fighting. 
Not so the French Canadians, who stoutly defended Quebec, 
and, materially helped out by smallpox, put an end to the 
invasion of 1775. In 1813 another invading American force 
of 5000 men was defeated by a few hundred French Canadian 
volunteer sharpshooters. It is no wonder that the French 
Canadians object when some political Boanerges Biitzen 
demands of them the humility of a ‘ conquered race.’ ‘ We 
were never conquered, we were only deserted,’ is their way 
of putting it, and they proceed to observe with some justice 
that ‘the reason why Canada remained British is because it 
was French.’ 

In the early years of the last century British rule in Canada 
was misrtule of the worst kind: the appointed Executive 
Council, a continuing and unscrupulous clique, held all the 
power and abused it ; the Assembly was a mere sham. Both 
French- and English-speaking Liberals demanded the rights 
of British subjects ; the more advanced came finally to the 
point of rebellion. Britain’s political sense was stirred, after 
a long enough delay, and the now famous report of Lord 
Durham put the Liberals in the right by pointing the way 
to our modern system of responsible government. The 
change did not actually come about for several years; in 
the meantime, due in part to another recommendation of 
Lord Durham, there was a strong effort to anglicise French 
Canada; for some time the French language was not per- 
missible in official assemblies or official documents. That 
effort failed of its object. Their language acquired for the 
French Canadians an almost religious value, a value which 


it has ever since retained, and in 1867, when the Dominion 
was formed, French was declared to be, as it is to-day, an 
official language for the Federal and the Quebec Parliaments. 

Since Confederation two influences have tended to keep 
French Canadians homogeneous—their religion and their 
attachment to the soil. Practically all French Canadians 
are practising Catholics.. The parish priests have not only 
been the religious guides of the people, but their secular 
advisers ; for years after the cession they took the place of 
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judges ; even to-day the Catholic Union of Farmers depends 
to an extraordinary degree on the priests, who are its parish 
chaplains, and, on the whole, their task has been well per- 
formed. The parish church was always the centre of the 
countryman’s existence; it was the most beautiful thing, 
apart from Nature, that he ever saw. This religious strand 
in the cord of French Canadian life is interwoven with the 
system of education. To the French Canadian Catholic, 
education and religion are not only linked, they form a 
single whole; education includes, and is included in, reli- 
gion; and religion means the Roman Catholic faith. The 
Protestant may not, and probably will not, agree: the fact 
remains that the Catholic cannot change his philosophy ; he 
can only change the way he puts his theory into practice. 
The educational system of Quebec has always been, and is 
to-day, dual. The province has no Minister of Education ; 
the universities and colleges are independent ; a Protestant 
and a Catholic committee advise the Government as to the 
conduct of schools supported by the tax contributions of 
Protestants and Catholics respectively. 

The freedom of the Protestant minority in Catholic 
Quebec has not been paralleled in the English provinces. 
There is no doubt that in 1867 the French Canadians thought 
that both their language and their religion would have 
equal rights, not only in the Federal Parliament and the 
province of Quebec, but throughout the new Dominion ; 
Sit John Macdonald, the first Canadian Prime Minister, 
thought so too. Both have been proved wrong. The French 
Canadians, with other Catholics, have been obliged to share 
in the support of State-aided schools controlled by a Pro- 
testant majority, and, if they wanted their own schools, to 
provide them for themselves. These schools have been 
subject to State control, and the language, which the French 
Canadians thought was theirs by right, survives, so the law 
tells them, by tolerance alone. Liberal Governments in 
Ontario and New Brunswick are making changes, but in 
the face of considerable opposition ; even to-day the most 
lively political argument in any province of Canada centres 
around the new Ontario legislation which provides for 
Government aid to Catholic schools. 

The second important characteristic of French Canadian 
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life is the bond between the people and the soil. The Cana- 
dien is, primarily, a farmer. He loves his countryside as did 
the Roman who wrote ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 
He has taken his full share in the opening up of Canada. 
The first explorers of the prairies, the young men who carved 
farms out of the forests of Quebec and northern Ontario, 
were largely French Canadian. Their elder brothers, who 
remained on the home farms of the St. Lawrence valley, 
were and are an independent and self-sufficient class, as well 
off, on the whole, as any farmers in Canada, proud of their 
way of life and, even among farmers, violent individualists. 

Still more light is cast on the general situation by the 
late happenings in Quebec. It is necessary to recall that 
Quebec had been ruled for nearly forty years by a single 
party, and that since 1905 the governing group within that 
patty, long led by the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, had remained 
substantially unchanged. Policies and practice had been 
continuous ; the Civil Service had come to’ be of one poli- 
tical colour; Government business went to supporters of 
the Government and advertising to newspapers which sup- 
ported the Government. The very considerable number of 
people indirectly in the employ of the Government, such 
as those working on the roads programme, were mostly on 
one side, and many lucrative duties were found for pro- 
fessional men whose friendship was desirable. It is not 
suggested that there was anything out of the way in the 
practice, for the same conditions have existed elsewhere 
without open acknowledgment, but the result over such a 
long period of time had been to divide the province into the 
‘ins ’ and the ‘ outs.’ 

One curious situation was brought about by the fact 
that the party in power called itself ‘ Liberal’ and always 
retained the title, although, as the result of its long tenure 
of power, it found itself farthest to the right of any Cana- 
dian political group. It followed that the same local organisa- 
tions handled not only provincial elections and ‘ patronage’ 
but those of the Liberal Party in the Dominion House, the 
views and practices of which had developed along vety 
different lines. The final result of their defeat has not yet 
been apparent, nor will it be so until the next Federal elec- 
tions. It may be that by that time there will be no issue 
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between the National Union members of Quebec and the 
Federal Liberals at Ottawa. 

Mr. Taschereau himself was a picturesque figure. Slim, 
gtey, keen, descended from one of the aristocrats who did 
not desert Canada at the cession, a Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, he was always ‘the chief.’ As time went on, 
and his rule continued, he became even more dominant 
among his own followers—perhaps circumstances forced 
him into doing so—but in its public affairs the Government 
of Quebec followed the strict traditions of British democracy. 
It even went a step farther than other Governments, for 
members of the public could speak on a public Bill as well 
as on a private Bill at the hearings in committee. 

Three separate French Canadian movements, two of 
which involved more than one group, began to take shape 
about two years ago. ‘The first was within the Libera 
Party. A number of men who had always been considered 
and considered themselves to be Liberals were alienated by 
what they thought an arbitrary use of power within the 
governmental circle. The French Canadian is very much of 
an individualist, so it was a long time before these various 
opponents of the controlling group drew together, but 
gtadually they found common ground. The clique never 
had a name, but those who inspired its first actions were 
Dr. Philippe Hamel and Mayor Grégoire of Quebec. 

While this was going on among the older politicians a 
second movement—a remarkable social effort led by the 
clergy and originally based on the various encyclicals of the 
Catholic Church—had been taking effect among French 
Canadian youth. For 150 years—ever since the cession of 
Canada to Britain—there had been little change in their 
education or their outlook. Of those who had passed 
through the primary schools some had gone on to the clas- 
sical colleges ; of those who had completed their baccalauréat 
in the colleges some had entered professional life. In more 
recent years a certain number had been trained for business, 
and, for the most part, had become accountants; a certain 
number of others had passed through technical schools, and 
had been turned out as mechanics. It had never occurred 
to more than a very few to study the general social situa- 
tion of the French Canadian people, but those who had 
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studied it had been extremely pessimistic. They could not 
help feeling the unquestionable preponderance of English 
Canadian financial power. They realised that the French 
Canadians, more agricultural than urban in their outlook, 
had been left far behind in the race for wealth, that the great 
organisations of the country were almost all English. They 
talked of ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water ’—extra- 
ordinarily apt words in a country of enormous wood-pulp 
and hydro-electric power developments, where most of the 
labour was French Canadian and most of the profit was 
English Canadian or American. They had agreed that the 
French Canadian ought to improve his position, but had 
not proposed any very definite plan which would enable 
him to do so. The studies now undertaken were much more 
realistic. Large groups of young and middle-aged men 
began to consider how French Canadians, numbering one- 
third of Canada’s population and controlling politically the 
largest and perhaps the richest province, might by united 
effort increase their wealth and influence and release them- 
selves from what they felt to be economic subjugation. 

The first association concerned was the A.C.J.C. (Asso- 
ciation Catholique des Jeunes Canadiens), a society with branches 
in almost every parish, more or less corresponding to the 
Y.M.C.A. This society was not sufficiently ‘ politically 
minded ’ to please some organisers ; it was still too objective, 
and so there appeared a ‘ ginger group” which called itself 
Jeune Canada (Young Canada), and aimed openly at political 
power and freedom from ‘domination.’ Its campaign was 
opened by active attacks on Mr. Taschereau and the ‘ Eng- 
lish,’ with whom he was (it thought) too friendly. Jeune 
Canada was succeeded by a still more ‘ nationalist’ league, 
Les Jeunes Patriotes. Next came two other associations, the 
J.A.C. (Jeunesse Agricole Catholique) and the J.O.C. (Jeunesse 
Owritre Catholique), which naturally called themselves Jacistes 
and Jocistes. These were less political than social, although, 
in the final reckoning, the result was almost the same. Finally 
came two vety small groups, one of which imitates the 
methods of Mussolini and calls itself Fascist; the other, 
which hides its light very carefully under a bushel, is Com- 
munist. Neither of the two last has had any effect outside 
a very restricted circle. 
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The third movement took place among the farmers, and 
it, too, had a religious tinge. The Union Catholique des Cul- 
tivateurs (U.C.C.) was a voluntary association which aimed 
at the establishment of rural credits and co-operation on the 
Belgian model. The society was organised by parishes, 
each local parish priest acting as chaplain and organiser, and 
at its local and general conventions the whole social and 
economic position of the Quebec farmer was thoroughly 
studied. The association at first made rather slow progress, 
but gradually gathered force, began to develop its plans, 
and made its voice heard. It was regarded as hostile to the 
Government, and this was probably correct—first, because 
most of its members were by family tradition blew (Con- 
servative); secondly, because it was aiming at legislation 
which the Government was not prepared to consider. At 
this point one might properly observe that among the main 
reasons for the subsequent turn of country people as a whole 
against the Government was the view generally held that its 
members did not understand, and were not much interested 
in, the farmer, a view which was by no means limited to 
members of the Union. 

In 1935 the first results of all this ferment were apparent. 
Mr. Paul Gouin, son of a former Prime Minister of the 
province, entered the field with a programme which he 
called ‘ Action Libérale Nationale.’ ‘The three words were 
borrowed from different sources: ‘ Action Catholique,’ which 
can best be translated as ‘ Active Catholicism’; ‘ Libérale,’ 
the name of the old ‘ left’ party—now passed, as we have 
noted, to the right ; ‘ Nationale’—a vague adjective expres- 
sive of French Canadian unity. Mr. Gouin, like the leader 
whom he opposed, had an unusual personality. A lawyer 
and a poet, with youth and good looks on his side, he attracted 
the educated professional group: a charming speaker who 
understood the new French Canadian spirit, he was able to 
sway the young enthusiast ; between the two he gathered a 
following. 

Prior to the 1935 provincial elections Mr. Gouin and 
the ‘ A.L.N.’ succeeded in attracting a very considerable 
number of ‘ young Liberals’ drawn from the various new 
groups. Some of them were opposed to everything English, 
some of them were only opposed to Mr. Taschereau, some 
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of them were only politically ambitious, but all took them- 
selves seriously. They found themselves in unexpected 
company. Mr. Maurice Duplessis, leader of the Provincial 
Conservative Party, a forceful young lawyer of Trois R*viéres, 
had first fought for his place as leader, then fought the 
Government. Mr. Gouin had had little political experience 
and was apparently pleased enough to join his former oppo- 
nents in the hope of attaining his ultimate objective. Mr. 
Duplessis, a thorough realist with a great deal of political 
experience, was quite ready to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and quite able to do so. Mr. Duplessis was not so 
much interested in the distant political future of the people 
as a whole as in the very practical and immediate matter of 
defeating Mr. Taschereau, and the advent of his astonishing 
allies under Mr. Gouin gave him strong hopes of success. 

Mr. Duplessis began his campaign in the Public Accounts 
Committee of the Legislature, and insisted on searching 
nquiries into every payment made to Government supporters. 
and every action of Government employees. It was inevit- 
able that after so many years of unchanging control there 
should turn out to be some abuses, and Mr. Duplessis had 
an uncanny knack of discovering them. The outcry grew 
louder. Mr. Taschereau failed to pass his estimates, accepted 
responsibility, and resigned; a temporary Government 
headed by the former Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Adélard 
Godbout, was set up. A campaign of unprecedental violence, 
so far as speeches were concerned, began. Mr. Duplessis 
and his ‘Conservatives’ and Mr. Gouin and his ‘ A.L.N.’ 
maintained their coalition. It was at this point that the 
cry of ‘ separatism,’ which has echoed so far, began to be 
heard. An odd light is thrown on the scene when the origin 
of the separatist trend is found to be traceable less to a 
forward than to a backward outlook. 

The teaching of history in Canadian schools had suffered 
from the defects attributed by Professor Hearnshaw to 
English history teaching at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and it had not formed a good background for 
racial understanding in a country where racial understanding 
was imperative. Bookshad been compiled and taught from 
an English or a French pointof view. History had been, to 
use Professor Hearnshaw’s words, ‘ too local, too sectional, 
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too personal and too superficial.’ In 1935 some historians 
became politically active, and, as has been the case elsewhere 
and at other times, the result was soon evident. A number 
of young French Canadians, justly proud of the early per- 
formances of their race, sensitive to their modern position, 
envisaged a new republic—a ‘Laurentia’ split off from 
Canada and ruled by its French Canadian majority. Perhaps 
it is unfair to say that they doubted their own ability to 
compete with their English-speaking fellow-countrymen, 
but the surmise is an obvious one. They were very vocal, 
and before long the whole of the Action Libérale Nationale 
was tinged with their notions; those who did not favour 
were afraid to oppose. One curious element in the situation 
is well worth noting. These young Quebecers forgot that 
Quebec is not French Canada. They forgot the French 
Canadians of the West and of Ontario, the Acadiens of the 
Maritimes, all of whom looked to Quebec for encourage- 
ment and support. This strange failure in an obvious national 
duty was one great weakness in their cause; another was 
its evident economic impossibility. 

As the campaign developed it became evident that the 
separatist idea was accompanied in the minds of its sponsors 
by projects for public acquisition of private enterprise which 
were in effect Socialist. The title was never accepted, since 
to the French Canadian there is little difference between the 
‘ Socialist and the ‘Communist ’—both are enemies of 
order and religion; but the plans spoke for themselves. 
One day, out of a clear sky, the more advanced members 
of the separatist group produced an unofficial pamphlet, 
openly declaring their political and social ambitions. The 
atguments were so worded as to make it clear that at least 
a few clerical dialecticians were aiding the editors. St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion were both cited to prove that the British connexion 
was illogical and unnecessary. The danger of ‘ British 
wars ’ was a reason why Quebec should leave the Dominion. 

The effect was exactly the opposite to that which the 
editors intended. ‘The average French Canadian is quite 
willing, even though handicapped, to compete with the 
English Canadian. He has often done it with conspicuous 
success. He had no intention whatever of being pushed 
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into economic isolation, and he knew better ways of gaining 
his ends. He saw very clearly that Quebec, even if the 
province is less developed than Ontario, is still the keystone 
of the Canadian arch. The average French Canadian, more- 
over, is not opposed to the ‘ British connexion ’—quite the 
contrary. He is afraid, more than is the English Canadian, 
of being Ameticanised ; he sees very clearly how hard his 
lot would be in an American Canada. He is not willing to 
be tied up in a European knot which may lead him into war ; 
but the English Canadian feels very much the same way. 

Mr. Duplessis has a very clear comprehension of the 
ideas of the average man, and he saw immediately that the 
coalition was now imperilling him. He produced, like a 
conjurer, a new entity, the ‘ Union Nationale.’ This was not 
to be a party; it was to be what it was called—a union. 
There was to be room for Liberals and Conservatives and 
anyone else who would join. The aims were to defeat the 
Government, to maintain the place of Quebec in the Con- 
federation, to uphold the ordinary methods of democracy, 
to ensure, without any too violent dislocation, the improve- 
ment of the French Canadian economic position. Mr. 
Duplessis’ move squeezed out Mr. Gouin and most of his 
supporters. It would have failed had it not been for the 
force of Mr. Duplessis’ own personality and for his realism. 
Instead of preaching a visionary future he sought an imme- 
diate battle and used every ounce of ammunition. Every 
weak point, every action of the Government that could be 
construed into a fault or failure, was attacked, every breach 
was widened. The somewhat academic left-wing A.L.N. 
was lost in the conflict ; the Quebec countryman wanted to 
see a teal fight. Numbers of Liberals as well ds traditional 
‘ bleus’ joined the Union, numbers of English- as well as 
French-speaking people supported it, and before the election 
it was evident that a large number of Liberals would be 
among its candidates. 

The Liberals in the Federal Government found them- 
selves in a strange dilemma. ‘They were not, for the most 
part, friendly to the Quebec Government; they did not 
really know Mr. Godbout, but they were all, in theory, 
part of one organisation with one set of agents. At first 


their notion had, for the most part, been to do any but 
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finally it was decided that any individual who felt in honour 
bound might help the official Liberals in Quebec. It was 
obviously dangerous; but some were swayed by oppor- 
tunism, more by loyalty, and most of them faced the issue. 
They did not affect the result; the August election put the 
Union Nationale into office with a huge majority, and Mr. 
Duplessis, after years.in opposition, found the reins of power 
in his hands. 

The announcement by various Press correspondents of a 
‘ Fascist victory ’ was, quite naturally, a good news story for 
England; the notion of a successful separatist movement 
was just as sensational for the English-speaking provinces of 
Canada. Mr. Duplessis and his associates countered: the 
accusation of separatism by increasing English-speaking 
representation in the Provincial Cabinet. Their intention, as 
Mr. Bélanger, a Montreal member, declared in December 1936, 
was to give back to Quebec her proper place among the pro- 
vinces, but they did not want to leave the Dominion. Mr. 
Jean St. Germain, a prominent lawyer, voiced the same senti- 
ment in August 1937. 

There had been, it must be admitted, some indications of 
an attitude which might be called Fascist. These were to be 
seen for a long time after the elections, but it may be said at 
once that all were deceptive. The small group of young men 
inspired by Mussolini continued to demonstrate, but remained 
small and not particularly important. There were still, among 
the academic group, a certain number of teachers with con- 
siderable influence who admitted that they would like to put 
an end to our form of parliamentary government. They had, 
however, no constructive suggestion as to what other form 
of government we might adopt and did not appear to have 
given much thought to the subject. Finally, there were sound 
enough economists in the Government circle who aimed, and 
still aim, at the formation of occupational corporations, especi- 
ally among farmers and fishermen. This seems, at first blush, 
like the Italian system, but we find that these corporations 
would not be part of the State or even State-controlled, that 
there would in practice be little difference between such 
organisations and the familiar co-operatives. That is not 
Fascism. 

In spite of all this, there was enough talk of ‘ the corporate 
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State’ and a French Canadian polity to disturb English- 
speaking Canadians a great deal, and their fears were echoed 
in the Press and private memoranda. But in the summer of 
1937 various authoritative statements put an end to doubt as 
to the general French Canadian attitude. Most important of 
all was a speech by Cardinal Villeneuve, of Quebec. ‘ As to 
political separation from the Empire or from Canada,’ he 
stated, ‘it is none of the Church’s business and we feel no 
inclination for it.’ ‘ Patriotism,’ he added, ‘ must extend to the 
whole country and should be accompanied by a feeling of 
loyalty for our sovereign King George VI.’ ‘ Never did I 
wish this province,’ the Cardinal said, ‘ to be transformed into 
either a Clerical or a Fascist community ’; and he proceeded to 
explain that, for his part, he did not think, and never had 
thought, of professional corporations as part of a State 
organisation. It was not long before other leaders followed 
Cardinal Villeneuve’s lead and directly repudiated both 
separatism and Fascism. 

The main trend of economic thought among the French 
Canadians is now gradually making itself evident; it does not 
depend on but controls Government policy. They intend that 
the economic balance shall be redressed, that the people of 
Quebec shall benefit more from the natural wealth of Quebec 
and so acquire increased importance in the Cofederation. 

As a result of these varying factors and events the atti- 
tude of French Canadians towards the rest of the world, 
English-speaking Canada included, is difficult to describe. 
There are so many differences of opinion that they could not 
agree upon it themselves. With it all, however, the average 
French Canadian has a perfectly honest intention to get on well 
with his fellow-countrymen, to do what is best for Canada and 
to be loyal to a King whom he never sees. If his interest 
in the British Empire depends on the value of the Empire 
to the country which was his before the British came, can 


anyone blame him ? 
Wirrip Bovey. 
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DIPLOMACY, SECRET AND OPEN 
By L. B. NAmIER 


THERE would be little to say about ‘ Diplomacy, Secret and 
Open,’ were it not for the nonsense which is talked about it. 
Diplomacy is nothing but ‘ the organised system of negotia- 
tion between sovereign States,’ and in its nature and methods 
differs little from other kinds of negotiations. As Lord Hervey 
wrote, two centuries ago, the transactions between men, great 
and small, are 


still the same game, and played with the same cards, the disparity 
in the skill of gamesters in each equally great ; . . . the only differ- 
ence is their playing more or less deep, whilst the cutting and 
shuffling, the dealing and the playing, is still the same whether the 
stakes be halfpence or millions. 


But games are not played with open cards, and negotiations, 
whether between States, business firms or individuals, can 
seldom, if ever, be conducted in public. 

At the root of most of the nonsense talked about secret 
diplomacy lies confusion between aims and methods, between 
‘ policy ’ and ‘ negotiations.’ The vital distinction between 
the two is stressed by Mr. Harold Nicolson, one of the most 
articulate experts and best-informed writers on diplomacy. 
‘Policy should be subjected to democratic control: the 
execution of that policy should be left to trained experts.’ 
‘Policy should never be, and need never be, secret’; but 
the conduct of negotiations must be confidential. In other 
words, what the public have a right to know is the general 
trend of national policy and any binding commitments in- 
curred in their name; while the decision as to the amount 
of information to be given out about negotiations, and the 
choice of time for doing so, must be left to those entrusted 
with their conduct. 

Publicity destroys the freedom of negotiations. Every 
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word said in public is apt to commit the negotiator. This 
makes him over-cautious and leaves little scope for tentative 
proposals. Could even a non-political treaty—e.g,, a com- 
mercial agreement—be discussed in public? At every turn 
* vested interests ’ would be created which would hamper the 
further course of the negotiations. Still worse where frontiers 
are concerned ; that between the Irish Free State and Ulster 
admits of obvious improvements; but all thought of such 
amendments, which could have been made on a basis of give 
and take, had to be dropped because of the vested interests 
created by the Treaty once it was published. Those included 
in the State in which they wish to be, even if less numerous, 
have a moral superiority in supporting the status quo over 
those who would profit by a change. 

In fact, premature publication, or ‘ exposure,’ is a well- 
known method of interfering with negotiations. When in 
the spring of 1919 an inter-Allied Committee suggested a 
frontier which would have satisfied very nearly the maximum 
of Polish territorial claims against Germany, their secret 
report speedily found its way into the French Press, it being 
hoped by those who committed the indiscretion that the 
intense anti-German feeling in Allied countries would hence- 
forth preclude any material change in the proposed frontier. 
There was a great deal to be said for that frontier which gave 
Danzig to the Poles, but not for the attempt to put pressure 
on what ought to have been a quasi-judicial body, considering 
territorial claims in the light of certain acknowledged prin- 
ciples; and the attempts of decent negotiators to find just 
solutions are seldom helped by public discussion and agitation. 
Fruit goes to waste if prematurely plucked by the incompetent 
hands of irresponsible people, and orchards require a reason- 
able measure of protection and seclusion. 

There is a further, very important, reason why diplomatic 
negotiations must be conducted in secret. Most nations are 
extremely touchy. ‘ National honour’ and ‘ national pres- 
tige’ were a fetish in this country in the eighteenth century, 
and are still on the European continent ; and the less nations 
observe honour in practice, the more sensitive are they to 
anything which might seem to question what amount of it 
they possess. The British and French Governments must 
have repeatedly charged the Italians with breach of faith in 
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the matter of non-intervention in Spain, even before Musso- 
lini proudly proclaimed it to the world, and must have hinted 
at what everyone knew about the nationality of the pirate 
submarines in the Mediterranean. But any such public pro- 
nouncement originating from our side would have rendered 
further negotiations impossible. 

Altogether, the veil thrown over diplomatic trans- 
actions, at least in so far as this country is concerned, often 
serves the purpose of hiding from the British public the bad 
manners and unreasonable nature of foreign Governments ; 
in other words, it serves the interest of peace. Otherwise, 
damage is apt to occur. The Kruger telegram, which was a 
public act, is a case in point. It did serious and lasting harm 
to Anglo-German relations and weighed heavily with public 
opinion in this country. But in diplomatic intercourse 
with the Germans such incidents are by no means rare. 
What reception would the Kaiser have been given by the 
British public in 1899 had they known that he had refused to 
accept the invitation of his grandmother unless the British 
Government first acceded to his petulant and unreasonable 
demands arising out of some obscure squabbles in Samoa ? 
Again, had every step in the negotiations for a limitation of 
naval armaments been disclosed to the British public, Sir 
Edward Grey’s policy would have been fully justified in their 
eyes, but further talks would have become impossible. 

Generally speaking, the public and the Press are much 
more inflammable than professional diplomats, or even 
Cabinet Ministers, who have to consider the consequences of 
‘blowing off steam.’ Mr. J. A. Spender, an unimpeachable 
witness, thus describes the diplomatic game before 1914: 

So long as the game went on, its dangers were limited by excluding 
an audience which must have taken sides. What a Foreign Secretary 
feared in nine cases out of ten was not the craft of his opponent but 
the too zealous backing of his own side, which would have cut off 
his retreat. Keep the public out of it, and it was a relatively safe 
game ; let the public in, and it instantly became full of deadly peril. 
As a rule the public were only let in when the Foreign Secretary or 
his Government had decided not to retreat. 


Still, those who are keenest on ‘open diplomacy ’ also 
favour ‘diplomacy by conference.’ If only statesmen met 
and had heart-to-heart talks! Then they would see that there 
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was something to be said on the other side, and each would 
find that the other is not such a bad chap after all. And if 
they meet, and appear in the illustrated Press so nicely together, 
their faces wreathed in smiles, the public feel that here is 
‘open diplomacy ’—not that sinister exchange of secret notes 
between Foreign Offices. The hearts of the public soften, 
and so apparently do their brains. For nothing can beat, or 
equal, the secrecy of such meetings: what these statesmen 
say often remains hidden from their own competent official 
advisers, from their colleagues in the Cabinet, and sometimes 
even from the two men themselves; after such a talk, each 
knows best what he himself has said, or what he had meant to 
say, or what he wishes he had said, but has only a dim and 
blurred recollection of what the other man said, or tried to 
say. Seldom has there been such a talk which, if put to the 
test, did not produce a crop of fatal disagreements as to what 
had been agreed upon; witness, ¢.g., the interview between 
Aehrenthal and Isvolsky at Buchlau, which led to the Bosnian 
ctisis, the forerunner of the Great War. Even where such 
interviews do not result in misunderstandings, they very 
seldom produce positive results. It is in the interest of 
decent diplomacy and of international comity that every step 
should be carefully examined and considered, that neither 
side should feel it had been ‘ had,’ or had unduly yielded to 
charm and persuasion. Surprising results or gains obtained 
in personal interviews can seldom be maintained afterwards : 
in July 1905, at Bjérké, the Kaiser obtained what he 
desired from the Tsar, but the Russian Foreign Office soon 
managed to extricate itself from the absurd agreement. Even 
mutually advantageous treaties, if the product of a cordiality 
between statesmen which is not shared by their nations, are 
likely to do more harm than good. The Thoiry agreement 
between Briand and Stresemann is an outstanding example ; 
they reached a complete understanding, and were both 
disavowed by their countries. 

As Mr. Nicolson says, diplomacy, to be effective, ‘ should 
be a disagreeable business.’ Diplomatic negotiations should 
be conducted with calm clearness and with hard-headed pet- 
severance—best of all on paper ; even then there is room for 
differences in interpretation, but infinitely less than in the 
case of verbal agreements. Nor is there in written negotia- 
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tions the same inducement to make undue concessions. To 
quote Mr. Nicolson again : ‘ There is nothing more damaging 
to precision in international relations than friendliness between 
the Contracting Parties’; the difficulties of precise negotia- 
tions in conference arise ‘ from the more amiable qualities of 
the human heart,’ from ‘ consideration, affability, or ordinary 
good manners,’ and the ‘ human difficulty of remaining dis- 
agreeable, to the same set of people, for many days at a stretch.’ 

None the less, personal contacts and conversations ate at 
times essential, just because they offer that measure of freedom 
and elasticity which secrecy alone can secure; diplomatic 
notes have their own publicity, with posterity and history. 
But then personal negotiations had better not be conducted 
by the principals, but much rather by officials or juniors. 
What these suggest or listen to commits nobody; they can 
examine every approach and discuss all kinds of schemes. In 
the fifteenth century Phillippe de Commynes wrote in his 
Memoirs, while commenting on a meeting between Louis XI. 
and Charles the Bold : 


Et deux grans princes qui se vouldroient bien entreaymer ne se 


devroyent jamais veoir, mais envoyer bonnes gens et sages les ungs 
vers les autres, et ceulx-la les entretiendroient ou amanderoient les 
faultes. 


Meetings between juniors or officials cannot produce the 
dilemma of their Governments having either to accept an 
unsatisfactory arrangement or to disavow a man who is sup- 
posed to have the power to enter binding agreements. The 
fatal mess of the Hoare—Laval agreement could never have 
arisen had the matter been transacted through ambassadors, 
or even through the Permanent Under-Secretary without the 
Minister. As Mr. Nicolson says, ‘The execution of policy 
should be left to trained experts.’ 

Even so, the Foreign Secretary needs to be to some extent 
an expert, perhaps more so than any other Cabinet Minister. 
The best British Foreign Secretaries by preference limited 
themselves to that one sphere: Castlereagh, Canning, Pal- 
merston, Salisbury, Sir Edward Grey. It is dangerous for 
ordinary politicians to handle international negotiations. In 
the first place, their attention is too much divided between 
the public at home, which they are accustomed to watch, and 
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the interests which ought to be the paramount consideration 
of foreign policy. Further, there is the vanity of politicians, 
connected with their habit of playing to the gallery. Lastly, 
there is the danger of their failing to make the necessary 
readjustments. Some succumb to the delightful atmosphere 
of diplomatic courtesy ; accustomed for years to the rough and 
tumble of the House of Commons, they are apt to accept the 
courtesies of diplomatic life at their face value, and to mistake 
the form for the substance. Mr. !Snowden, on the other 
hand, vety nearly produced a serious breach with the French 
at the Hague by treating them as he was wont to treat the 
‘right hon. gentlemen opposite’; after the scene caused by 
his use of the word ‘ grotesque,’ he remarked, slightly per- 
turbed, to one of his assistants: ‘ But surely I have not said 
anything unparliamentary ?’ 

Still, while the Foreign Secretary should understand the 
methods and traditions of diplomacy, he ought to be 
thoroughly free of foreign fancies. There is, in the first 
place, the question of foreign languages. No man is lightly 
to be chosen for the post of British Foreign Secretary who 
speaks any language but English ; or at least, a man burdened 
with such accomplishments should be made to take a vow 
never to speak any other language. He is certain not to know 
every foreign language which matters; and if he is familiar 
only with one, he tends to develop an undue bias in favour 
of that particular nation. But if, worst of all, he prides him- 
self on such knowledge, and finds pleasure in jabbering that 
foreign lingo, then he is lost and essential British interests are 
injeopardy. Lord Salisbury knew French, but avoided talking 
anything but English to foreign statesmen or diplomats. 

Lastly, a statesman dealing with international affairs 
should know nothing about ‘ Teschen.’ He cannot know 
every Teschen on the map, and if he knows one Teschen only, 
it will hide whole worlds from his sight ; and even about the 
Teschen with which he happens to be acquainted he will 
probably know less than his experts, and his information 
about it will, in most cases, be out of date. A Foreign Secre- 
tary had much better possess a knowledge of continents 
pleasantly blended with an ignorance of particular foreign 
countries, and allow himself to be informed by his experts 
when occasion arises. These he must know how to choose. 
Vor. CXXIITI—No. 731 c* 
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Judgment of men, of their character, minds, and knowledge, 


is an essential attribute in statesmen. 

The same is true of democracies ; here everything depends 
on the choice they make of statesmen. The essence of 
‘democracy’ is that the nation should have the power to 
choose and change its rulers, and that it should, at all times, 
enjoy full freedom of political discussion. But when Mr. 
Harold Nicolson says that foreign policy ‘should be sub- 
jected to democratic control,’ he uses language which lends 
itself to misunderstanding and misinterpretation. It is diffi- 
cult to see how policy can be democratically controlled, except 
through Parliament, and through the influence which the pre- 
vailing atmosphere exercises on Parliament and on the 
Cabinet. For what is public opinion, and how can it be 
ascertained ? Or even could it be ascertained, its commands 
would mostly be vague and contradictory, and therefore 
impracticable. It would, ¢.g., direct the Government to 
defend the cause of righteousness and to preserve peace; to 
make an omelette without breaking eggs. And even the 
intervention of the House of Commons (apart from the 
influence and pressure which it potentially exercises all the 
time) is dangerous. For it is in its very nature fitful, and 
therefore irresponsible. Once more: what the public is 
called upon to do is to choose its rulers, and what it is entitled 
to know is the general trend of national policy and any 
binding commitments incurred in its name. 

As a tule, no commitments should be incurred which are 
not dictated by the national interest, and seldom, if ever, 
should the nation be made to promise things which it would 
not do without the promise. In 1919 Great Britain and 
America offered France a joint guarantee of her eastern frontier 
in lieu of a virtual French annexation of the left bank of the 
Rhine. When America refused to honour President Wilson’s 
promise, Mr. Lloyd George took advantage of the clause 
which made the British guarantee conditional on America’s 
participation. This was wrong, even politically, for we could 
never afford to see France broken and the Germans in control 
of the Channel ports. Ourfrontier is the Rhine. We concede 
nothing in guaranteeing the security of France beforehand, 
and a good deal could have been done at that early stage to 
calm French apprehensions by giving them such a guarantee. 
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In 1914 a certain school of pacifists professed to detect 
the origin of the war in our entente with France and in alleged 
secret military and naval commitments entered into by Great 
Britain. In reality the war broke out over the Yugoslav fears 
and the Balkan’ policy of the Habsburg Monarchy; and if 
there was a contributory cause in Western Europe, this was 
to be found in the German hope that we would remain neutral 
—in other words, not in the existence, but in the uncertainty 
of our commitments to France. 

Even whilst the foreign policy of a nation is uncertain 
and badly defined, contingent military and naval arrangements 
must be precise. Therefore, when public opinion coloured 
by sentimental pacifism, as ours was before 1914 and before 
1936, is timid and unwilling to face realities, military and 
naval agreements must necessarily exceed the diplomatic 
commitments. A modern war cannot be undertaken like a 
picnic; you do not drive out in your car till you find a nice 
spot where you stop and have lunch. Unless precise arrange- 
ments for common action are made beforehand, chaos ensues 
followed by defeat, for which the service men are made to 
bear the blame. In 1914 our Fleet was concentrated in the 
North Sea, and the French in the Mediterranean; and this 
arrangement, which was a matter of common notoriety, 
amounted to a quasi-alliance, even closer than was thought 
by responsible statesmen at that time. Sir Edward Grey 
made it known on August 1, 1914, that, even if we remained 
neutral, our Fleet would oppose the passage of the Straits of 
Dover by a German fleet, or any demonstration on the French 
coast. This might have sufficed in a short war, such as that 
of 1866, or even of 1870; but how would it have worked 
with regard toa blockade attempted by either side in a long 
war of attrition? Still, without this concentration of fleets 
and division of responsibilities, our naval armaments would 
have had to be much greater, which would again have dis- 
pleased and distressed the pacifists. There is no escape from 
this dilemma: so long as there are bullies in the world, even 
the most pacific nation has to seek security in armaments and 
alliances ; and if unwilling to assume the commitments inherent 


in alliances, it has vastly to increase its own armaments. 


Pacifists reply to this by pezans on the beauty of multi- 
lateral treaties against the aggressor, whoever he may be, and 
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of ‘ collective security.’ There was, indeed; much delight 
and self-congratulation in this country over the noble impar- 
tiality of the Locarno Treaty. This was a splendid instrument, 
so long as there was no occasion for it. We could simul- 
taneously guarantee Germany against French aggression when 
it was clear that the French would not attempt another Ruhr, 
and France against German aggression when the Germans 
had noarmy. But would such double engagements be possible 
once things have become serious ? 

Those who inveigh most violently against ‘ secret diplo- 
macy’ favour ‘ diplomacy by conference,’ the worst of all 
secret diplomacies ; and, while similarly inveighing against 
‘secret commitments,’ favour commitments so vague and 
wide as, in fact, to render their precise meaning (if they have 
any) secret. Never was a worse secret commitment entered 
into by those responsible for British foreign policy than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations; which, moreover, was 
passed by Parliament practically without discussion, as a mere 
appendix to the Treaty of Versailles, and under its cover. It 
is true the terms of the Covenant were public, and, indeed, 
every pacifist jazz-band blared them to the world. But how 
many people really understood the meaning of those commit- 
ments, and the burden which they entailed if honestly carried 
out, or their futility and dishonesty if that burden was 
shirked? Under the Covenant we were no longer entitled 
to restrict ourselves to the defence of our own vital interests. 
And those who insisted on our assuming such extensive 
commitments, at the same time achieved a one-sided dis- 
armament of thiscountry. For my part, I never believed either 
in the League of Nations or in ‘ collective security’; and 
immediately after the experience offered by Vilna in 1920 I 
thus formulated my objections and doubts: ‘ Those who 
are interested cannot be impartial, while those who are not 
interested cannot be effective. How, then, can you have 
international action?’ Were we prepared to go to war over 
Vilna, Corfu, Manchukuo, or Abyssinia? Are we prepared 
to go to war over Spain or China, or shall we always find 
shelter behind the adverse vote of some Albania or Portugal ? 
If unanimity and true collective action is required at every 
step, the League will remain what it is—a sham, a miserable 


farce; but if majority rule were adopted, it would become 
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a deadly danger. And even within the sphere of ‘ economic 
sanctions,’ League action has proved more difficult and 
cumbrous than had been expected, and ineffective because 
it was timid. 

The so-called ‘old diplomacy’ was accused of dividing 
the world into two camps, which was said inevitably to lead 
to war. And where are we now ?—with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan outside the League, allied and more aggressive than 
any nation dared to be before the war, but leaving their 
satellites in the League, presumably in order to complete its 
farcical discomfiture. The only effective measure of an inter- 
national character recently carried through, was the Nyon 
Agreement, which was concluded by one group of Powers, 
outside the framework of the League. If there is any 
salvation for decency and liberty in the world, it is not in the 
Covenant of the League, dishonoured and disgraced, nor in 
the ‘splitting of articles’ at Geneva, but in co-operation 
between Great Britain, the United States, and France, a group 
to which other Powers could adhere. 

The greatest danger in foreign politics lies in what Mr. 
Nicolson once described as ‘ complacent, unctuous, and empty 
rectitude’; in high-sounding shams which deprive people of 
a sense of responsibility, in a pacifism which will not face facts, 
and thereby hands over all power to those who count only 
with facts and with a capacity to create them. The last line 
of defence for the League of Nations is to claim that the idea 
is fine, only people will not carry it out honestly. Clearly the 
difficulty is in men and their nature. But what is the value 
of a ‘practical’ political programme if it is not adjusted 
to the real conditions of life? Those who could work the 
League requite no Covenant, and those for whom the Cove- 
nant is required will not work it. 

There is the old, well-known story about the man who 
during the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, went about hawking 
anti-earthquake pills; but one incident is forgotten—when 
someone pointed out that the pills could not possibly be of 
use, the hawker replied: ‘ But what will you put in their 


place ?’ 
L. B. NAmiEr. 
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THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN INDIA 
By K. S, SHELVANKAR 


THE new Constitution in India will come into force under 
the viceroyalty of a statesman acknowledged to be an expert 
in agricultural matters. It is natural, in the circumstances, 
that the question should be asked whether the coincidence 
has any significance for the peasant. Are we to see in the near 
future a striking improvement in agrarian conditions ? Much 
as we may wish to take 2 hopeful view, the magnitude of the 
problem and the terms of its solution do not encourage 
optimism. In a predominantly agricultural country like India 
there is no general social problem which is not ultimately an 
agrarian problem—which does not, that is to say, touch the 
lives and occupations of the peasantry. Poverty, ill-health, 
illiteracy, inadequate communications—all these evils have 
their gravest incidence in the village. Of more immediate 
concern, however, to the cultivator—because more directly 
affecting his fortunes from year to year—are the problems, 
some scientific and others economic, which range from 
research into soils and seed varieties to the provision of 
suitable credit and marketing facilities. 

Something is being done on these lines, but well-inten- 
tioned as the efforts are, their efficacy is governed and limited 
by a defect in the very foundations of the productive system, 
which, one may feel, nothing short of a blasting operation can 
remove. The bare physical fact is that the greater proportion 
of the peasantry have holdings too small to permit of any 
but the most primitive methods of cultivation. Not only are 
the holdings diminutive, but their total acreage is broken up 
into strips and patches and parcels of land scattered about the 
village. Hence the present limited resources of the peasant— 
his labour, supplemented by that of his family, a bullock or 
two, and his crude ineffectual antiquated implements—are 
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not utilised to the full. Although this situation had existed 
in posse for a long time, its dangers only became apparent 
when, during the last century, a phenomenal rise in population 
took place and obliged vastly increased numbers to seek a 
livelihood in agriculture. Other occupations there were 
none, or they were rapidly diminishing: village industries, 
badly hit by competition from abroad, where machinery had 
already established itself, offered no openings; on the 
contrary, they disgorged multitudes of workless craftsmen 
and drove them on to the land for employment. Fresh tracts 
were no doubt brought under cultivation wherever possible ; 
but there necessarily comes a point beyond which the only 
way to give a man a separate property is to break up an 
existing one, however small it may be. 

Besides population, two new factors came into play 
which, through interaction with the ancient land system, have 
set in motion the main currents in the present situation. The 
first is the principle of private property. It is not altogether 
unknown, in certain restricted areas, in the Mogul Empire ; 
and there are those who doubt whether it may be said to 
obtain in its entirety even under British rule. But these 
uncertainties are academic ; for, whatever may be the position 
vis-a-vis the State, the practical result of the Revenue Settle- 
ments was to abolish the joint control of the village over 
adjacent lands and fields and to create in its place individual 
and separate responsibility. The principal systems of land 
tenure (zamindari and ryotwari), although they denote different 
relations with the Government, and suggest a difference also 
in the size of the property held, have this in common—that 
they invest the holder with virtually full rights of ownership. 

At the same time, the village lost its isolation. It became 
an organic part of a complex legal and economic system ; 
money and monetary values gained unprecedented import- 
ance, owing mainly to the necessity of paying taxes and other 
dues in cash; and trade, formerly confined to luxuries and 
superfluities, swept the peasant under the sway of world 
ptices and world requirements as conveyed to him by the 
local middleman. The self-sufficiency of the village, the 
stability of the relations of its members one with the other, 
were gone for ever: they were dissolved by the steady, the 
insidious and irresistible power of money. Law and con- 
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tractual obligations and rights replaced custom. The fields 
themselves acquired ‘ negotiability.’ Within the village, 
among the peasants themselves, ownership had no precise 
legal significance in pre-British India : it was simply a matter 
of customary de facto possession by each family of its ancestral 
holding (though, it must be added, there was usually a non- 
cultivating owner exercising a claim, real or fictitious, to a 
share of the produce). Grazing rights, and access to water, 
woodlands, etc., were shared by all alike; and the village 
collectively exercised the measure of control and supervision 
required by the exigencies of the open-field method of cultiva- 
tion. The moneylender, in an economy which almost com- 
pletely dispensed with money, was a very minor figure; in 
any case, his power was kept in check by the fact that the 
leasing, sale or mortgage of land were not admitted to be 
within the sole competence of the individual but had to be 
approved by the community as a whole. 

Now the forces released during the last century, working 
upon the old system, have tended not so much to transform 
it as to relax its safeguards and strengthen its evils. The 
zamindars were given proprietary rights over large estates, 
partly in the hope that they would devote themselves to land 
development, introduce new methods, and improve condi- 
tions all round. They certainly make full use of their right 
to receive rents (in many cases they exact rack-rents) and they 
levy diverse tributes, legally and illegally, on their tenantry 
(the position in some districts can only be described as 
medieval in the worst sense); but there is nothing in their 
tradition or background to incline them towards agricultural 
pursuits, and in return for all their privileges and perquisites 
they render no service of the slightest value to agriculture. 

Again, the free market in land is only leading to the 
deterioration of the cultivator’s lot. His financial difficulties 
constantly put him in the power of the moneylender or trader, 
or some member of the urban professional classes; and 
since his chief assets are his legal rights, it is not long before 
he is compelled to part with them. He continues to remain, 
however, on his land, as a sub-tenant or tenant-at-will now, 
subsisting at his master’s mercy. Even in the provinces 
commonly supposed to be strongholds of peasant proprietor- 
ship, a large and increasing proportion of agriculturists are 
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being reduced to this state of semi-slavery. Meanwhile, the 
fragmentation of the holdings goes steadily forward. _It is 
promoted not only by the break-up of the joint-family, but 
by the fact that, in a country where land is at a premium, it is 
often highly profitable to divide a holding, irrespective of its 
size, and lease it to a number of tenants or under-tenants. 

The British Raj, in short, has effected nothing less than 
an agrarian revolution. It has subjected a medieval system 
to the influences of money, trade and individualism. In other 
parts of the world, too, a similar change has occurred; but 
because, as in Western Europe, it was accompanied by a 
deliberate effort to reorganise the land, and industrial expan- 
sion simultaneously absorbed the growing population, its 
result was greater productive efficiency. In India, during the 
corresponding phase, industrial activity languished, and the 
economic foundations of agriculture were left unaltered, or 
altered for the worse. This is largely why the peasant to-day 
* finds himself a kind of serf tied to plots of land which are 
gradually crumbling away.’ 

If we exclude a minority of solvent and relatively pros- 
perous peasants whose legal position is sound and whose 
‘farms’ ate of a reasonable acreage, we may sum up the 
situation to-day by saying that we have, on one side, the 
actual tillers of the soil, who put their scanty resources, their 
knowledge and experience into the land in the struggle to 
make it yield a sufficient harvest ; and, on the other, a less 
numerous group which contributes little of positive benefit 
to agriculture, yet has acquired the right, either by original 
grant or subsequent encroachment, to squeeze the peasant 
within the limits of expediency. And underlying the relations 
between the two is the smallness of the average holding and 
its excessive fragmentation. A vicious circle is thus at work : 
uneconomic holding, poverty, indebtedness, expropriation, 
poverty at a lower level, and again the uneconomic holding. 
The question of population is, of course, intimately bound 
up with these issues. It would nevertheless be futile to rest 
in the hope that improvement would come about through a 
fall in the birth rate, desirable as it may be in itself. Even 
then it would at the most ensure that the position did not 
continue to deteriorate ; in no way would it alter the fact that 
the position has already deteriorated to an alarming extent. 
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Industrial development on an extensive scale might afford 
some relief and help to lighten the pressure on the land, 
but it is beset with difficulties of another sort, and the pros- 
pects are uncertain. 

The authorities have not, indeed, been inactive in face of 
this situation. A number of laws have been passed to control 
evils such as indebtedness and arbitrary eviction, but their 
total effect is negligible: there are too many gaps in them, 
and suitable machinery for their prompt and meticulous 
enforcement is not provided for. Their failure must, however, 
be traced, in the last analysis, to a deeper cause. They do not 
seck anything more than to stabilise the status guo, and arm 
the peasant with special rights against landlord and money- 
lender, on the assumption, evidently, that tenancy and its 
corollaries are not incompatible with efficient agriculture. 
The assumption may be valid in some countries; but in 
India, where intense competition prevails not so much to 
earn higher profits from the land as to satisfy the desperate 
need for subsistence and employment, by acquiring or retaining 
a field, or a fragment of a field, the only circumstance that 
can make tenancy tolerable—equality of bargaining power 
between the parties—does not exist. And in its absence 
every measure designed for the peasant’s protection is frus- 
trated by his overriding land-hunger, and usury and absen- 
teeism thrive in despite of the law, and at times with the 
passive and helpless connivance of the peasant. This was the 
Irish experience in the last century, and it is India’s in the 
present. 

There are experts who declare that the vicious circle can 
only be broken by a more resolute promotion of competitive 
capitalist farming. Private enterprise and the ambition for 
personal advancement should be fostered, they say, by every 
available means, so that the peasant would be induced to 
enlarge his holdings by purchase or lease, and learn to exploit 
them by modern scientific methods. These precepts are in 
harmony with the growing commercial spirit of the country, 
and they have an instant appeal to those who find themselves 
comparatively well off even under the existing organisation. 
In Russia, it will be recalled, a similar policy of ‘ betting on 
the strong’ was initiated by Stolypin. To pursue it to any 
length in India would be to pave the way for a serious 
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upheaveal. Multitudes, driven off the land by the superior 
economic power of the enterprising peasant, and unable to 
find other work, would be thrown into stark destitution ; 
and the agrarian disorders that are bound to follow would be 
neither mild nor fruitful. Statesmanship must strive to avert, 
not hasten, that crisis. 

And it can, perhaps, be averted, but certainly not by any 
feeble or half-hearted measures. The problem is too grave 
for tinkering. Rooted at its centre, and affecting every 
ramification of the system, are, as we have seen: (1) the rift 
between ownership and the financial interests associated with 
it, on one hand, and the real agriculturist, who is the peasant, 
on the other; and (2) the unchecked liberty to sell, divide, 
tease or mortgage the land. ‘These factors must tend, in 
theory, to maximise productive efficiency ; in actual experi- 
ence, and over the country at large, they make for precisely 
the opposite results: they steadily undermine efficiency and 
lower the peasant’s status. It is essential, therefore, to remove 
these twin sources of corruption, and establish an agrarian 
system where ownership is identified with cultivation and 
‘ free trade in land ’ is subjected to severe restrictions. Alter- 
native proposals and policies lead nowhere, or lead, all too 
clearly, to disaster. 

If such a reform were carried out, our troubles would still 
not be over, but we should at least have—what we lack to-day 
—a sound basis for constructive effort. The indifference of 
the peasant, for instance, his inertia, of which we often 
heat, is due not only to innate conservatism but to the 
intense feeling of hopelessness engendered in him by present 
conditions and his knowledge that whatever profit is to be 
had by discarding traditional methods and adopting the new 
ways would infallibly go into other pockets than his own. 
If the peasant is really to be educated, psychological obstacles 
of this kind must be broken down and his independence and 
sense of responsibility restored to him. Similarly with the 
question of fragmentation. Some of its worst features are 
amenable to correction within a relatively short time, but the 
peasant must first be relieved of the fear that he would in any 
way be victimised in the process. It is true that, even so, 
the farms would be small—too small; but the attempt to 
consolidate them into larger units of cultivation, as technical 
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considerations may dictate, could then be pushed forward 
with some chance of success, by demonstrating to the peasant 
the practical benefits of the scheme and appealing to his self- 
interest. An approach toward co-operative production would 
thus be rendered possible. And co-operation for other pur- 
poses as well, for credit, marketing, etc.—upon which great 
hopes, are fixed—is known to have a much better prospect of 
development among peasants who enjoy the security and 
freedom of ownership than among a harassed tenantry 
clinging to the soil on harsh and precarious terms. 

A solution on these lines is imperative if agriculture in 
India is to be rescued from the forces which are sapping its 
vitality. Legislative action is needed, of course, to give 
concrete shape to it, and for that we must wait upon the 
general movement of events in India. Already there are 
signs that peasant organisations here and there have dis- 
covered that the key to the problem lies in the political sphere. 
It is, however, improbable that the machinery to be set up 
under the new Constitution will facilitate the necessary 
changes. Opposition to them would in any case be strong ; 
but, as even friendly critics have pointed out, the Government 
of India Act lavishly loads the scales in favour of the moneyed 
and landed interests on the plea that public order cannot 
otherwise be preserved. It is a dubious plea; for no consti- 
tutional forms can safeguard peace and order in India so 
surely, and lastingly, as a well-conceived programme of land 
reform and the thorough eradication of the causes of agrarian 
distress. The Royal Commission over which Lord Lin- 
lithgow presided some years ago made the most exhaustive 
study of these problems that has yet been carried out, and 
there is nothing in the present article which is not consistent 
with the bulk of the evidence there tendered, or indeed with 
the conclusions of the Commission itself. We may assume, 
therefore, that Lord Linlithgow is fully aware of the urgency 
of agrarian reform in India; and it cannot be doubted that 
his assumption of office as Viceroy will do much to push 
things forward in that direction; but even a Viceroy is not 
omnipotent, and his success must depend to a large extent 
upon the co-operation extended to him by the landed interests 


in India. 
K. S. SHELVANKAR. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 
X. LeGcat EpucatTIon 


By R. A. Eastwoop, LL.D. 


THERE afe too many people in the world to-day who want 
to reform what they do not understand, and too many also 
who oppose reform because they believe, often with reason, 
that they do understand the working of the institutions to 
which the reformer’s zeal is directed. To the former it is 
necessary to point out that true reform, reform which recon- 
structs instead of destroying the objects of its attention, must 
start from an accurate understanding of things as they are ; 
and persons of the latter class should be brought to realise 
that an institution is not socially desirable merely because its 
working is understandable and fascinating to trained minds. 
Reform must commence with accurate knowledge, and it 
must be influenced by vision ; and, if that be true, it would 
seem to follow that the most effective starting-point for law 
reform is a proper system of legal education, a system which 
gives an accurate knowledge of things as they are and yet 
leaves the student with a critical attitude which causes him to 
ask whether things, as they are, are the best that might be. 
Judged by that standard, it would seem, the legal education 
supplied by the universities of this country is lamentably 
lacking. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the universities are 
not the only bodies responsible for legal education to-day. 
There are also the systems of legal education administered by 
the professional bodies, by the Council of Legal Education 
for those who wish to become barristers and by the Law 
Society for aspirants to admission to the so-called lower 
branch of the legal profession, a branch, by the way, which in 
fact appeats to be ‘ lower’ neither in ability nor in earnings 
than the other. These two professional systems are of com- 
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paratively recent date. It was not until 1843 that a candidate 
had to pass an examination in law in order to be admitted as 
a solicitor, and it was not until 1877 that the Law Society 
obtained complete control over that examination. It was not 
until 1872 that the passing of an examination in law became 
a pre-requisite for call to the Bar. It was only to be expected, 
therefore, that these two professional systems should overlap 
to some extent with the university system of education in 
English Law, the beginning of which dates from the appoint- 
ment, in 1758, of Blackstone as Vinerian Professor at Oxford. 

The overlapping continues, fortunately. The Council of 
Legal Education, for instance, will grant exemption from 
parts of its examinations to candidates who have passed 
approved university examinations in certain subjects. Theo- 
retically, it would seem, exemption is a matter 0” special appli- 
cation in each case; but, in practice, a suitably prepared 
candidate appears to run little risk of his application being 
rejected. The Law Society grants exemptions according to 
more definite rules. A pupil who, before entering into 
articles of clerkship, has passed the Intermediate Examination 
for the degree of LL.B., or its equivalent, at any university in 
England or Wales may have the normal five years’ period of 
pupilage reduced by six or twelve months, according to the 
preliminary examination on the basis of which he has entered 
upon his university course; and a graduate in Law need 
serve under articles for only three years, though this is a 
privilege which he shares with graduates in Arts and in 
Science as well. Moreover, the Law Society has made a 
definite concession to formal legal education in that it has 
caused to be made statutory the rule that no articled clerk 
shall be allowed to sit for his Final Examination for admission 
as a solicitor unless he shall present a certificate of having 
attended satisfactorily for a prescribed period a course of 
study at an ‘ approved law school,’ which means, in practice, 
either a university law school or a law school of substantially 
equivalent status. 

Welcome as they are, however, these are but minor con- 
cessions. The Council of Legal Education and the Law 
Society control between them the entrances to both branches 
of the legal profession ; and they are prepared to admit, on 
the passing of prescribed examinations, persons who have 
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had little or no formal education in law or jurisprudence. 
Both bodies provide classes for those who wish to attend 
them, and those classes, within the scope of the subjects with 
which they deal, are as efficient as one could desire. But the 
fact remains that attendance during a full course is not com- 
pulsory. So it comes about that a candidate may be called to 
the Bar without ever having attended a single lecture in law 
and without having seen even one set of papers in a barrister’s 
chambers. A distinguished member of the Bar once con- 
fessed to me that the first lecture in law which he ever attended 
was the first which he delivered himself. The position of 
the young solicitor is different from that of the young bar- 
rister. He has learned, at least, how a lawyer’s office is run ; 
but of formal legal education he need have no more than a 
minimum. The Law Society’s regulations on the subject of 
compulsory attendance at an approved law school say that 
the period of attendance shall amount to ‘ at least seventy-two 
hours’; and seventy-two hours is a very minute fraction of 
a period of pupilage which extends, normally, over a period 
of five years. 

It is this lack of insistence, on the part of the professional 
bodies, on formal instruction which provides the university 
law schools with both their opportunity and their respon- 
sibility. The average boy who leaves a public school or a 
secondaty school, with a professional career in prospect, 
desires a university degree ; and the result is that the majority 
of would-be lawyers, and a growing number of others as well, 
receive a formal legal education in the shape of a university 
course. Yet it would seem that the majority of university 
courses in law are far from consonant with the needs of to- 
day. To me, at all events, they appear to be, at the same 
time, too narrow and too lacking in detail. 

In the opening chapter of Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, a work which was founded on the 
lectures which that author delivered at Oxford, there are 
several pages devoted to a smoothly-phrased discussion of 
the ‘ utility of a knowledge of law.’ One passage therefrom 
runs as follows : 

Let us . . . begin with our gentlemen of independent estates 


and fortune, the most useful, as well as considerable, body of men 
in the nation, , . . It is their landed property, with its long and 
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voluminous train of descents and conveyances, settlements, entails, 
and incumbrances, that forms the most intricate and most extensive 
object of legal knowledge. The thorough comprehension of these, 
in all their minute distinctions, is, perhaps, too laborious a task for 
any but a lawyer by profession ; but still the understanding of a 
few leading principles, relating to estates and conveyancing, may 
form some check and guard upon a gentleman’s inferior agents, and 
preserve him at least from very gross and notorious impositions, 


Then the learned author proceeds to discuss the value of the 
study of law to other persons, to testators, to jurors, to 
justices of the peace, to members of Parliament, to the nobility, 
and so on. Always the underlying meaning of his words is 
clear. His audience should acquire an acquaintance with a 
* few leading principles.’ To acquire a knowledge of the law 
in detail would be ‘ too laborious a task’ ; for he is talking, 
not to men who have a career to make, but to those who have 
no need to make one ; and he concludes : 


Few gentlemen now resort to the Inns of Court, but such as are 
intended for the profession ; the rest of our gentry (not to say our 
nobility also) have usually retired to their estates, or visited foreign 
kingdoms, or entered upon public life, without any instruction in 
the laws of the land, and indeed with hardly any opportunity of 
gaining instruction, unless it has been afforded them at the univer- 
ses. 

That the universities are the proper places for affording assist- 
ance of this kind to gentlemen of all stations and degrees, cannot (I 
think) with any colour of reason be denied. 


These and other passages from Blackstone have been 
quoted so often by our academic lawyers that they have 
become almost sacrosanct ; and I suspect that they have had 
a gteater influence on our traditional methods of teaching 
law than has ever openly been avowed. At all events, the 
insistence of our academicians is always on ‘ principles’ ; 
and it seems to me that some of the ‘ principles’ which many 
of them teach are in danger of losing contact with the realities 
on which they ought to be founded. Quite recently I turned 
the pages of a book written by one who is regarded, de- 
setvedly, as a leader among our academic lawyers ; because 
I was curious to know what a learned man had said about 
some recent decisions on the subject of restraint of trade. I 
found, and approved, his analysis of the recent cases. He 
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had read the reports of them, and he had brought a cultivated 


mind to a consideration of the arguments which had been 
used on behalf of the parties to them and to the doctrines on 
which the judges had based their decisions. But what struck 
me most forcibly was the fact that a very learned author 
stated the ‘ principle’ governing contracts in restraint in a 
way which I hardly can regard as being consistent with the 
economic facts of to-day. He pointed out, as nearly every 
writer before him has pointed out, that our early common 
law judges set their faces sternly against contracts in restraint 
of trade and tended to hold that any contract which might 
interfere with the freedom of a man to dispose of his goods 
ot his services as he wished was contrary to public policy 
and, therefore, void. Then he continued, following the tradi- 
tion of writers on this subject, and said that as time went on 
the attitude of the courts towards restraint of trade changed 
and that some restraints were admitted as valid ; and, finally, 
he pointed out that in the nineteenth century the whole of 
the law relating to contracts in restraint of trade was reviewed 


in a famous judgment in the House of Lords, wherein it was 
laid down that the test of the validity of a contract in restraint 
of ttade is whether or not the restriction which it imposes is 
* reasonable ’—reasonable, that is to say, in the interests of 
the parties concerned and not injurious to the public. It was 
on the basis of that decision that he, in common with most 
academic writers, sought to explain the recent cases; and, 
if one does not examine too closely the economic background 
_ of things, it is possible to explain them on that basis. At all 
events, the judges who decided them used the word “ reason- 
able’? quite a lot; but a realist cannot shut his eyes to the 
fact that some restraints have been held to be ‘ reasonable ’ 
which would have appalled men of a generation not very 
remote from our own. 

It has been laid down, for instance, that if manufacturers 
combine to maintain prices and to protect their trade the 
court will not inquire, as a rule, into whether their agreement 
is ‘ reasonable’ as between themselves ; it will regard them 
as the best judges of that. In other words, they may agree to 
tegulate their industry pretty much as they like, and the court 
will place on their activities the label ‘ reasonable ’ almost as 
a matter of course. That statement is subject to one qualifica- 
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tion only, and it is a theoretical qualification. It has been laid 
down that a trade protection agreement might be held to be 
invalid if it-could be proved to constitute a ‘ pernicious 
monopoly’; but the judge who formulated that rule said 
that the onus of proving a ‘ pernicious monopoly ’ would be 
on the person alleging it, and, he added significantly, ‘ it 
would be no light one.’ Most people would imagine that it 
would be an impossible one ; for its discharge would depend 
on the possession of facts, relating to prices of raw materials, 
costing and the like, to which the objector would not be 
given access. Everybody engaged in the practice of law or 
of commerce knows as a fact that it is possible for a powerful 
trading combination to exclude altogether from the conduct 
of his chosen trade a trader who will not conform to its 
dictates, and the methods of the combination may be legally 
unassailable. Economically, that may or may not be desir- 
able; my present point is that it is unfair to a student to 
label things for him with the nineteenth-century ticket 
‘ reasonable,’ and then turn him out into the world where he 
will find that we were talking about a monopoly. 

Moreover, this same subject of restraint of trade has 
acquired an aspect of which I have not seen even a mention 
in a students’ text-book. Since the war we have seen a 
remarkable series of statutes designed to assist industry to 
‘reorganise’ itself. Those statutes generally provide that a 
Minister may sanction and give statutory force to schemes 
produced by a majority, not necessarily anything like the 
whole, of those engaged in a certain trade; and schemes of 
that kind now are many. They represent the ultimate de- 
velopment of the doctrine of restraint of trade. With them 
there can be no question of ‘ reasonableness’ or otherwise ; 
they are statutory. A substantial part of the economic life of 
the country is conducted under them ; yet they are not men- 
tioned in a single students’ text-book, and I do not believe 
that the average lecturer ever mentions them in a classroom. 
I was startled recently by a question put to me by a club 
acquaintance, a young practising barrister and a recent 
graduate of one of the older universities. ‘ What,’ he asked, 
‘is the Milk Marketing Board, and where can I find anything 
about it ? I have to represent a farmer at an arbitration.’ 

His difficulty is that of the average university-trained 
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lawyer. In the natural sciences the academic investigator 
generally leads the way. In legal science he often lags behind 
and contents himself with recording the achievements of the 
practising branch of his profession; and that is why his 
students often are bewildered by the contents of modern law 
when they emerge into the world in which it is applied. The 
fact is that whilst teaching methods and the contents of courses 
at most universities still show the influence of Blackstone, the 
contents of our law itself have changed substantially since 
Blackstone’s day. Nowadays, the law touches aspects of life 
which prevailing opinion a few generations ago would have 
regarded as being altogether outside the scope of State con- 
cern. Moreover, since legislation is the only machinery of 
law reform left to us, we live in an age in which statute law, 
and in consequence technical interpretation, bulks larger and 
larger. In view of that, it seems impossible to claim that we 
do our duty to our students if we equip them merely with a 
few broad ‘ principles ’ of common law and of equity ; for, as 
soon as they get into the world of practical affairs, they find 
that the cases in which the ‘ principles’ are applied are the 
exception and those from which the ‘ principles’ are excluded 
are the rule. 

There has just been published in London a comparative 
study between the English and the Continental attitudes 
towards a certain aspect of commercial law. Its author is a 
young German lawyer who, after some years of mature 
experience in his own country, came to this country and read 
for an English degree in law ; and I cull the following passage 
from his work : 


When the student of the law of contract has succeeded in master- 
ing the rules of the common law he is confronted with a chaos of 
individual sets of provisions for various sorts of contracts altering, 
and, as often as not, setting at nought, the efforts of the common 
law to balance the conflicting interests of citizens and State in a 
just and equitable way. Only in a superficial sense is it true to say 
that there exists one law relating to the sale of goods. In fact, 
several laws obtain for the sale of corn, of silk, of cotton, of 
machines, etc., and these examples could be multiplied by describing 
the situation in other trades. 


That passage seems to me to be significant of the problem 
which is encountered by every student of law when he enters 
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the world from a university. To most young men the situa- 
tion is bewildering ; and, if education is (as I believe it to be) 
a training for life in the world, the teacher should attempt at 
least to lessen the bewilderment. 

But what, I shall be asked, do I propose? English law 
is too vast a subject for a student to acquire any but a part of 
it; and you cannot find time to teach the law relating to the 
sale of corn and of silk and of all the other things. I do not 
propose that we should. What I do propose is that we 
should recast our courses in English law in such a way as to 
make them touch at least those aspects of it which are most 
important in modern life, and, above all, what we do teach 
should be carried to a stage at which it touches reality. A 
course in the law of real property, for instance, should not be 
concluded without some elementary instruction in the art of 
conveyancing. A student being instructed in the law relating 
to restraint of trade should be told of the existence and 
general characteristics of statutory schemes and of where to 
find the details of them. A course in the law of contract 
should introduce the student to the special peculiarities of 
such matters as insurance and bills of exchange ; and I doubt 
whether anyone should be allowed to emerge from a law 
course without a passing acquaintance with the limited 
liability company, which can be, according to the use which 
is made of it, either the greatest menace to, or the greatest 
convenience of, modern commetce. 

Such a course, I claim, would be in the true Blackstonian 
tradition ; for did not Blackstone say, in the course of the 
pages from which I have already quoted, that ‘as every 
subject is interested in the preservation of the laws, it is 
incumbent upon every man to be acquainted with those, at 
least, with which he is immediately concerned’? The only 
difference between his time and ours is that nowadays the 
scope of law is so very wide that an individual is ‘ imme- 
diately concerned’ with more law than was a man in Black- 
stone’s day, and, therefore, there is more to be learned. Motre- 
over, experience in the application of my own methods has 
shown me that students assimilate much more readily a course 
of the kind which I have indicated than the traditional and 
more abstract courses. The mind of the average young 
Englishman works from the concrete to the abstract more 
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frequently than in the reverse direction; and if you once 
put him in touch with reality you arouse an interest which 
will enable you to lead him to deeper thinking than ever you 
would be able to do if you approached him, in the first 
instance, with an abstraction. 

The chief burden of my scheme is likely to fall on the 
teacher ; for it must be admitted that there are many teachers 
of law to-day who have had a minimum of practical experi- 
ence. I know of one case in which a man was appointed to a 
university post before he had seen even a single set of papers 
relating to an actual case. That, it is true, is an exceptional 
instance ; but many a man is appointed to a full-time teaching 
post when he has had no more practical experience than is 
afforded by a few months of pupilage in the chambers of a 
barrister. In my view, universities should insist on a more 
active experience in the persons whom they appoint; and 
those who are appointed should endeavour to maintain some 
kind of active contact with the practising side of the profes- 
sion. The view that to be a scholar one must be a recluse is 
untenable in the modern world, No one expects a teacher of 
engineering to do without a workshop, or a chemist to learn 
without a laboratory; and the laboratory of the social 
scientist, be he jurist or anything else, is the world itself 
The problem is, I confess, a difficult one. It is neither pos- 
sible nor desitable for the average teacher of law to be a 
general practitioner; but there ate growing opportunities 
to-day for teachers of law to engage in work, usually public 
work, of a legal or quasi-legal nature, and, fortunately, some 
are taking advantage of those opportunities. Such work has 
at least one advantage to those who participate in it. It 
enables them to see law in action, and it shows them that a 
tule which theoretically may seem desirable in a text-book 
may sometimes work real hardship in its application. In 
other words, it causes them to consider law in relation to 
human values and activities ; and that is the first step in the 
making of good law. Nor need such activities detract from 
academic achievement. In a generation which can see several 
of its leading teachers of law distinguishing themselves, at the 
same time, in the world of affairs, it would be invidious to 
select individual examples. An example from a past genera- 
tion must suffice ; and I will content myself with suggesting 
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that the academic value of that classic work, Kenny’s Outlines 
of Criminal Law, was enhanced and not hindered by the fact 
that its author was able to find time to sit as a chairman of 
quarter sessions. 

I am aware that some of my readers will be accusing me 
by now of having forgotten an important fact: namely, that 
some of those who read law at a university—and they are a 
growing number—do not intend to enter the legal profession. 
I have not forgotten it; but I would point out that the 
majority of them are not Blackstone’s gentlemen who intend 
to retire to their estates. Statistics recently issued show that 
during the year 1936-37 more than one-half of the under- 
gtaduates at Oxford were receiving financial assistance from 
other sources than their families, relations and friends. They, 
at all events, will need a post-university career; and it is a 
safe assumption that most of the remainder will have similar 
ambitions. What is true of Oxford is probably true of other 
universities. In other words, it is a safe assumption that the 
average undergraduate to-day contemplates a career; and, 
be that career in law or in anything else, it can scarcely be 
hindered by the accuracy and application needed for such a 
course as I have indicated. In any case, if a student chooses 
to read law, he should be given a realistic view of his 
subject. 

A more formidable criticism of my methods may be that 
I am in danger of training a race of mere technicians. That is 
a point which must be considered with care. There is no 
greater enemy to progress than the man who, having mastered 
the technicalities of a subject, finds in the working of them 
complete intellectual satisfaction; and it must be admitted 
that the technicalities of law can afford a very fascinating exer- 
cise indeed. The danger, therefore, is real; but my reply 
is that I have never yet encountered anything worth doing 
which did not involve an element of danger. A shot-gun in 
the hands of a farmer is potentially dangerous ; but it would 
be an ill-equipped farm that was not supplied with a shot-gun. 
As a rule, danger is inherent, not in a thing itself, but in the 
use that is made of it; and I would try to ensure that my 
student knew the correct use of the technicalities he had 
learned. 

Much, in this direction, can be done by correct methods 
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of teaching. In these days of specialisation, when every 
specialist lays claims to the superior cultural value of his own 
chosen field of study, we are apt to forget that culture depends 
more on how we teach than on what we teach; and experience 
shows that some branches of law which people tend to reject 
as too technical for formal teaching can be taught in a way 
which will serve a real educational purpose. It is possible, 
for instance, for a competent lecturer to take a modern pur- 
chase deed, to analyse it into its component parts, and then, 
by reference to the history of real property and conveyancing, 
to show how each part is the result either of historical accident 
or deliberate design. In doing so he will not detract from, 
but tather enhance, the cultural value of legal history. In 
fact, it is doubtful if the history of nineteenth-century reform 
can be fully appreciated if any other method be adopted; and 
this method has the added advantage that it gives the student 
some training in that precise use of language which is of 
the essence of draftsmanship. Its only disadvantage is to 
the teacher who uses it conscientiously ; for he must have a 
knowledge of legal history, which the average practitioner 
does not possess, and the trained ability to draw a deed, which 
the average legal historian does not possess. Both, however, 
can be acquired by those who will. 

Again, I would seek to avoid the dangers that lie in 
technicality by the nature of the preliminary education which 
I would require of every law student. In my view, the average 
law student comes to his studies too immature to appreciate 
the facts with which his subject deals. For that reason, if I 
were granted the opportunity to realise my ideal, I would 
make every degtee in law or jurisprudence a post-graduate 
degree, available only to those who had graduated already in 
some other subject. About what that subject should be I 
would not be dogmatic, provided only that the student’s 
teachers had given him some maturity of outlook and, above 
all, had taught him always to seek for cause as well as effect. 
But the requirement of a preliminary degree, in these days of 
middle-class economic stringency, is an unattainable ideal ; 
and so, for the non-graduate, I would substitute a year, at 
least, devoted mainly to the study of political philosophy and 
history—above all, economic and social history. He would 
then come to his technical studies knowing that laws have 
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been made with an end in view, and his technical studies 
would enable him to decide to what extent that end had been 
attained and-to what extent reform should be sought. 

Thereafter he should learn the materials for reform. For 
that reason I would have him complete his course by a final 
year devoted to such subjects as Jurisprudence and Roman 
Law, which very often are taken too soon. As an under- 
gtaduate, I had to study both subjects before I knew anything 
of English Law at all. The result was that, not having the 
wherewithal to criticise the juristic theories of my te4chers, I 
just memorised them and passed, I was told, quite competently. 
As for Roman Law, it was to my immaturity a thing dead and 
resurrected. I had never seen English Law in action; how, 
then, could I imagine Roman Law in action? Yet to a student 
who knows already the outlines of his own law, and, above all, 
has studied that law in relation to social and economic needs, 
Roman Law can serve a most useful purpose as an introduc- 
tion to comparative study. Roman Law, even to-day, is the 
basis of living systems, as anyone who reads an opinion by a 
Scots lawyer will realise; and if Roman Law were but 
studied by a student who had come to regard his own law 
as a living reality, he would have commenced a process of 
value for purposes of future legislation, a process the value 
of which would be increased if there were added also a com- 
patative study of a chosen subject in the English and some 
Continental system. 

So I would divide a law course into three stages: first, a 
preliminary stage in which the student should be taught that 
law is a means to an end, an engine of social progress ; second, 
a stage in which he should learn accurately and in some detail 
what the law of his own country has become ; and third, a 
stage in which he might acquire ideas for its improvement. 


R. A. Easrwoop. 
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SIR EVELYN RUGGLES-BRISE AND 
PRISON REFORM 


By SHANE LESLIE 


Str Evetyn RuGG.ies-BrisE died in 1935. He was the 
founder of the Borstal System of Prison Reform, which 
should, in the proper fitness of things, have been called by his 
name. It was called after the minor prison near Chatham 
which was the scene of his first experiment with juvenile 
crime. That experiment, as carried out by himself during a 
long tenure of office at the head of the Prison Commission, 
has revolutionised the treatment of crime in this country. It 
has interested and affected the penal workers of all civilised 
countries. There is a strong reason, then, for placing the 
name of Ruggles-Brise with the honoured names of Romilly 
and Howard. It is remarkable that different Societies to-day 
ate associated with their two names. There is a Howard 
Society. There is a Romilly Society. There is not a Ruggles- 
Brise Society ; but anybody working to-day for the improve- 
ment of system or prisoner may consider themselves as 
honorary members of such a body, whether it exists or not. 

At the moment of writing prison reform is in the air. 
The world in every department of civilisation is certainly 
changing. It has been said that in England the science of 
penology has always been in arrears. It is forgotten that while 
Ruggles-Brise was chairman of the Prison Commission the 
ptogress of reform was not only steady, but that at several 
periods England led the penal world towards happier condi- 
tions for both warders and warded. 

Who was Evelyn Ruggles-Brise ? He is remembered in 
Whitehall as a strong-minded humanitarian, who had his own 
way, although with tremendous difficulties, during his twenty- 
five years’ tenure of the prison chairmanship. He came of the 


‘old landed gentry, one of those once many County a 
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who are now, as in the days of Augustus, so John Buchan has 
reminded us, being pushed aside by carpet-baggers and 
nouveaux-riches and too often despoiled of their inheritances 
by death duties. The family of Ruggles-Brise fortunately 
still hold their own in Essex at Finchingfield. Sir Evelyn’s 
father, Sir Samuel, was member of Parliament in the palmiest 
days of Queen Victoria. His nephew is a member for an 
Essex Division to-day. Sir Evelyn and his brothers were 
brought up at the historical home of the family, Spains Hall. 
He became a first-rate shot, especially at partridge, and a 
devotee of country life. 

The history of British expansion is largely made up of the 
struggles and adventures of the cadets, and Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise had the moral advantage of being a younger son. He 
was one of five sons—and there were seven daughters— 
whose parents lived to celebrate their golden wedding. It 
was all in perfect accordance with the spacious years of 
Victoria. 

As a second son he was set in the way of working hard. 
Private schools were very tough, but the tutoring was good. 
Ruggles-Brise took a scholarship at Eton. He made his way 
through a College career, but, by the time he was in the Eton 
Eleven and playing ‘ wall ’ for College, his father had been so 
bitterly criticised for allowing his son to take a scholarship 
wotth {100 a year that he ordered his boy to become an 
Oppidan. Only an Etonian knows what that means. Obedi- 
ently, Ruggles-Brise cut himself off from his friends in college 
and assumed the captainship of Tarver’s House. His physical 
strength and athletic prowess enabled him to hold his own. 
He played for the Oppidans against his old friends at the 
wall, and won the unique distinction of wearing the colours 
of both. He played for Eton against Harrow in 1875 and 
1876, and in the latter year he played in an eleven which 
defeated both Winchester and Harrow by an innings. 

Hard athletic life had been his. He passed through the 
roughness of College as it was under Hornby, and he had 
reached the stage of power which only athletic distinction can 
confer at Eton. He would need all these assets in the future. 
He went up to Oxford, and devoted himself so hard to the 
study of Greek and Plato under Jowett that he took his First 
Class in 1880 in Litere Humaniores. All was well. He had 
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only to look round to find a career where position and com- 
petence were assured to such a record as he carried with him. 
He had not yet cast his eye on matters humanitarian. The 
Victorians did not trouble much about their prisons, any 
more than about their sanitation. It was presumed that all 
was conducted for the best behind the scenes by the best of 
permanent officials. 

Oxford had proved a more gruelling discipline than Eton, 
with the life of ease and pride permitted to the successful 
cricketer. To win his Class he had had to take up a simple 
life and work long hours covering the whole field of classical 
philosophy. In this he always agreed that Aristotle was the 
stiffest fence of all. But his brain was stretched and strength- 
ened for the enormous wastes of office work over which it 
was to carry him. He began to drop his athletic friends save 
as an occasional relaxation. They included Forbes, who won 
the record for throwing the cricket ball while yet at Eton, 
and young Rhodes, who had been in the Eton Eleven. He 
used to gamble with the elder brother Cecil Rhodes, who was 
then only known to fame at Oxford as ‘the brother of the 
Eton cricketer ’ | 

With the choice of the Bar or Diplomacy before him, 
Ruggles-Brise preferred to compete for the home Civil Ser- 
vice. Accidentally, he had tread a notice in The Times of 
examinations forthcoming in a service he was eventually to 
mark considerably ; this required a knowledge of subjects of 
which Eton and Oxford had given him scant store—modern 
history and literature, and even the foreign languages which 
English diplomats then proudly left to foreigners to learn. 
But the great coach Baptist Scoones filled the deficiency. 
Ruggles-Brise found himself placed in the first dozen out of 
hundreds. 

Six months later he was offered a position in the Home 
Office under Sir William Harcourt, who made him his assis- 
tant private secretary. For ten years he served a succession 
of Home Secretaries, under whom, of course, his future field 
in the prisons lay. They included Harcourt, Henry Matthews 
(later Lord Llandaff), Lord Cross, and Mr. Childers. The 
prisons were, of course, under the Home Office. The Prison 
Commission is under its own responsible head, and the 
Secretary of State was not inclined to interfere with such an 
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established martinet as the late Sir Edmund Du Cane. Sir 
Edmund held sway while Home Secretary succeeded Home 
Secretary. Ruggles-Brise seemed equally permanent in his 
position, but the underworld of crime did not reach him in 
the guise of reform or discipline, save in a series of cases which 
his chief had to deal with as one wielding the Royal prero- 
gative. 

Under Harcourt he enjoyed a spell of Fenians and 
dynamiters. He heard their famous explosion in West- 
minster Hall from the Home Office. It was on that occasion 
that he used a telephone for the first time between the Home 
Office and Scotland Yard. The first day of Mr. Childers’ 
tenure of office was marked by the ‘ Mayfair Riots.’ But it 
was under Henry Matthews that he drank deep of a series of 
causes célébres. ‘There were the exploits of ‘ Jack the Ripper,’ 
whose real name, known or unknown, is set with Dick Turpin 
and Dr. Crippen in the unhallowed annals of English crime. 
Then there was the Cass case, when the Tory Government 
lost a division in the House on the irreproachability of an 
arrested but respectable female of that name. 

And there was the case of Mrs. Maybrick, an American 
lady alleged to have poisoned her husband, though the dose 
she administered was not sufficent to prove mortal. And, 
most nerve-rackihg of all, there was the Lipski case. The 
prisoner had been condemned to death by Judge Stephen, but. 
his innocence was being loudly asserted by Mr. Stead in the 
Review of Reviews. Public clamour had been raised against 
the Government, who were anxious that Matthews should be 
able to find an excuse for a reprieve at the last moment. In 
fact, with angry crowds outside Buckingham Palace and the 
Home Office, matters had become decidedly uncomfortable. 
Lipski was due for execution on a Monday. All Saturday 
the judge and the Home Secretary, attended by Ruggles- 
Brise, sat in vain consideration of the case. It was clear that 
Lipski had killed his paramour in squalid circumstances. 
They agreed to sit on Sunday again at the Home Office, and 
as the long day wore itself out, they avoided lights for fear of 
the attentions of the crowd without. A storm darkened 
London and the judge continued to darken counsel. Hours 
of agony passed by, and the judge still paced up and down. 
The great brain of Henry Matthews could no longer brace 
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itself on the facts. The Home Secretary leaned back exhausted 
in his chair and prayed for guidance. At that moment the 
door opened and a slip of paper was handed to Ruggles-Brise 
in an envelope. One glance told him that, for once, prayer 
had been signally and directly answered. It was Lipski’s 
confession, which his Rabbi had persuaded him to sign. If 
Lipski had not signed, he would probably not have been 
executed the next day. 

Ruggles-Brise had every reason to be knowledgeable about 
criminals, although the conditions and working of prisons 
had not yet entered into his perspective. His ambitions 
turned elsewhere, and at one time he was corresponding with 
Lord Lansdowne on the chance of becoming the Viceregal 
secretary in India. But Fate, in the person of Henry Matthews, 
turned him elsewhere. By 1892 Matthews was ascending to 
a higher place as Lord Llandaff, to a House where Mr. Stead 
would cease to trouble him and execution days would not 
spoil his Sabbaths. Fortunately, he bethought himself of 
a rise for his faithful secretary Ruggles-Brise as well, 
and asked Her Majesty to appoint him a Commissioner of 
Prisons in place of Admiral Hornby, who had recently 
tetired. 

The formidable old chief of the Commission, Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, had his own candidate, but wrote welcoming the 
new Commissioner, whom he expected to follow and carry 
out his views with almost the same obedience required from 
ptison governors and warders. Since 1877 all the local 
prisons, as well as the convict prisons, had been administered 
by this one man. The penitential idea was in the foreground. 
Reform of character or restoration of responsibility scarcely 
crossed the minds of the old officials as a possible or even a 
desirable aim. But many behind the scenes were wondering 
how to initiate reform. The system was no doubt to blame, 
but Sir Edmund Du Cane was the obvious target. It is easy 
to blame him, but neither the public nor Parliament were 
interested. 

To-day, when everyone has a soft heart for prisoners and 
prison reform is a recurring topic, it is not easy to imagine 
the mental and moral condition of the Victorian prisoners. Not 
that there was lunacy or immorality, but that they bred apathy 
and sheer misery. While the prisoners were inmates they 
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were forbidden to hope—except for a release into renewed 
hopelessness. A day was to dawn when Ruggles-Brise was to 
select the treadmill for his special aversion and final abolition. 
The traditional picture showed some twenty men treading in 
compartments the steps which drove round the immense 
wheel which at least ground the corn for the prison. No 
better illustration would be found-for what Oscar Wilde 
ironically called ‘ humanity’s machine.’ At best the prisons 
were regarded as rather hopeless, and therefore to be served 
as a joke on the public under the facetious appellation of ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Hotels.’ 

Very soon Sir Edmund Du Cane discovered that he had 
a Commissioner on the Prison Commission who preferred to 
think and speak for himself. There is no need to hash up 
memories of what English prisons were in the "eighties and 
*nineties. By 1896 The Ballad of Reading Gaol was on its way, 
and there can be no doubt that it carried the exact atmosphere. 
It is often said that Oscar Wilde’s prison term was a turning- 
point in the history of prison reform ; that his poignant pen 
started people sympathising with prisoners and execrating 
the system. There is something in that, for Ruggles-Brise 
was areader. The truth of the matter was that a very power- 
ful permanent official had arrived behind the scenes. There 
had been a fierce disputation on the Commission, ending in 
stand-up rivalry between Sir Edmund Du Cane and Ruggles- 
Brise. Du Cane’s view was that of an old officer drawn from 
the Royal Engineers—that the other Commissioners owed 
him obedience. Ruggles-Brise, with the Eton cricketing 
tradition and a Balliol First Class behind him, demurred. The 
result was a first-class row, which need not be referred to 
except to show that the Civil Service can find its own 
reformers within, and not necessarily in the Home Secretary 
and Ministers in Parliament. Ruggles-Brise summed up his 
duel under the telling phrase of ‘ David and Goliath.’ Sir 
Edmund was worthy, diligent, conscientious, and possessed 
many of the bull-dog qualities which have made the British 
race. But his Governors were chosen after his own utterly 
insensitive and unimaginative determination to make pri- 
soners fee] that they were being punished all the time whether 
for their own good or not. Sir Edmund’s simple philosophy 
was to make prisons so sttict and unpleasant that prisoners 
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would think many times before they took the risk of returning 
to prison. 

There is no need to describe the whole of the encounter 
which led to the withdrawal of Sir Edmund Du Cane. Only a 
yeat before he died Ruggles-Brise said that it was all begun 
through Dr. Morrison (the present venerable Rector of 
Marylebone), who was chaplain at Wandsworth Prison and 
wrote an article presumably criticising prisons. Sir Edmund 
was very indignant, and sent Dr. Morrison word that what 
he had done was strictly against the laws regulating the 
prison service and that he was dismissed. Dr. Morrison had 
had prison reform at heart for a long time, and went to 
Massingham of the Daily Chronicle, which published several 
articles. In the end Sir Edmund resigned ; he was the last 
of the Bastille-keepers, but, unfortunately, his views that 
ptisoners should be made to eat the bread of affliction were 
shared by the Governors he had appointed. 

By this time there was a demand for light and reform in 
certain circles. Fortunately, the Liberal Party was in office, 
and Mr. Asquith was Home Secretary. Mr. Asquith had 
never met Ruggles-Brise, but he was immensely struck by one 
of his reports. Asquith appointed a Committee which adopted 
a number of recommendations which had not appealed to the 
Chairman of the Commission. Of this Committee Asquith 
wrote on leaving office: ‘I have appointed the best Com- 
mittee ever seen, who will go on with my work. Ruggles- 
Brise, who is the head, is a splendid little fellow.’ Mr. Asquith 
simply replaced Sir Edmund Du Cane by Ruggles-Brise. This 
was in June 1895. 

Ruggles-Brise as a young man of thirty-eight found him- 
self in sole and complete charge of all the prisons of the 
country. Lord Llandaff wrote delightedly: ‘Nothing in 
Asquith’s administration is better than this last act.” Asquith’s 
note on appointing him was a simple request for the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations to be carried into effect, and he 
added: ‘I believe that you have the disposition, as I know 
that you have the ability, to bring about this object.’ But it 
took Ruggles-Brise twenty-five years of downright hard work 
to achieve what he had in mind. Fortunately, he came to the 
task in the prime of his life. He became his own master and 
the disposer of an entire branch of the Civil Service before he 
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was forty. Results are best obtained by benevolent dictator- 
ship wielded by men who are not looking for promotion. As 
an old Etonian and one of Jowett’s Balliol hopefuls, he felt 
himself at no disadvantage when dealing with men who were 
enjoying a public career as compared with the hidden life of 
the permanent servant in great offices. 

Ruggles-Brise always kept a letter written to him, on 
becoming Chairman, by a convict who prayed: ‘ May the 
cause of humanity (always remember that a prisoner is still a 
human being) find in you a merciful and enlightened adminis- 
trator. Now ’tis possible to do great things in the interests of 
your fallen brethren, neglected too long.’ 

There was another stimulant to his zeal which was always 
on his desk: the photograph of two children prisoners in 
regular prison garb with a warder between. It was the 
sending of young prisoners to herd with the old ‘ lags ’ which 
struck him as something which required eradication. It is 
well known how he gave the best years of his life to this. In 
the same way that Lord Lister had observed the gangrening 
of wounds in hospitals caused by contagion to the air and had 
successfully applied a treatment of asepsis, so Ruggles-Brise 
immediately formulated a system whereby the uncontaminated 
youth who chanced to find himself in a prison was not imme- 
diately infected by the criminal atmosphere. 

He found his reforms were steadily blocked from high 
quarters ; but he had several of the most enlightened judges 
in his confidence. Mr. Justice Alfred Wills communicated 
with him at length on his experiences in the criminal courts. 
They are interesting letters dating from the ’nineties and will 
find their place in the biography of Ruggles-Brise. Readers 
who peruse them in the future will rub their eyes when they 
find as the privately expressed opinion of an experienced judge 
that, in his opinion, English prisons were ‘ utterly unsuited 
for children’! Who ever supposed they were? It had been 
so all through the golden age of Queen Victoria, but after 
Ruggles-Brise became Chairman of her Prison Commission 
there were no mote child prisoners. 

Having settled a better way to deal with children, he 
turned to the problem of youth : young boys who were sent to 
prison as young adventurous fellows who had foolishly made 
a mistake or two, and who emerged sullen criminals. 
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The Borstal System was his answer. 

It was interesting how the judges, who detested the sen- 
tences they often had to inflict on youths, looked towards the 
Prison Commission to ease theit path. Here is Mr. Justice 
Wills writing to Ruggles-Brise in 1897 from the Judge’s 
lodging at Edgbaston : 


Will you kindly spare me five minutes? I have to try here a 
youth of 15 for a manslaughter which looks very likea murder. A 
sentence of 12 months might—or anything like it—would be, if the 
case turns out what it appears upon paper to be, really inadequate. 
But public feeling revolts against penal servitude as it is generally 
understood for a long term, inflicted upon a mere lad. Have I not 
read or heard, I am not sure that I did not hear something of it from 
you, that improved modifications of penal servitude have been 
devised by which youths and other persons not known bad 


characters have the severity of ordinary penal servitude discipline 
relaxed ? 


The tenor of Ruggles-Brise’s reply can be judged from Mr. 


Justice Wills’ next letter, which we quote as follows : 


Iam very much obliged for your letter. In one sense it increases 
my difficulty here, for the punishment I shall have to inflict is, in 
this case, quite inadequate, if the facts come out as they appear 
upon paper. But in face of what you tell me, I can hardly send this 
boy to penal servitude. I do hope your efforts will be successful 
and that we shall have some prison for juvenile offenders where the 
discipline is better adapted to theirage. I have always thought that 
the ordinary discipline applied to adults sentenced to penal servitude 
was singularly out of place in the case of youths and children, but 
it appears to me that there is just now a sort of outburst of juvenile 
violence. The great facilities for acquiring firearms at anything 
between 15. 6d. and 4s. 6d. leads to a great deal of mischief, and 
helps to develop a very unpleasant phase of youthful ruffianism. 

As this is a very good typical instance, I think I shall write to 
the Home Secretary calling his attention to the great want of some 
such establishment as you speak of. 
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From the treatment of this obscure case and the corre- 
spondence which it evoked between a criminal Judge, a 
Chairman of the Prison Commissioners, and the Home Secre- 
tary we may date the beginning of the Borstal System, which 
was to revolutionise the treatment of crime in England and, 


incidentally, to put England in the lead for penal reform. 
Vor, CXXIII—No. 731 n* 
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But Ruggles-Brise had years of uphill building before 
him. He found in the late Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) 
a most formidable opposition to any change or reform in the 
administration of criminal punishments. At times he was 
almost driven to despair. He could not believe that men of 
gteat education and power could remain so relentless towards 
their fellow-creatures. On the other hand, he was always able 
to remain friendly with the Home Secretaries in Office, such 
as Sir Matthew White Ridley, Lord Gladstone, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

The old view held by officials had been that as English 
institutions were generally superior to all foreign institutions, 
so the prison system in England was one which Europeans or 
Americans must equally envy. Mr. Asquith had, however, 
appointed Ruggles-Brise to represent his country at the Inter- 
national Prison Congress which was held at the Sorbonne in 
1895. It was then that he initiated an exchange of views on 
the treatment of juvenile offenders. He learnt that the French 
made sixteen the age at which the young could become 
criminal, whereas in ‘ Merry England ’ Ruggles-Brise noticed 
that ‘ our laws profess to deal with childhood from the age of 
seven years.’ His contribution to the Paris Congress was a 
speech on ‘ aid to discharged prisoners.’ 

In 1897 Ruggles-Brise made a trip to the United States, 
and embodied his views and reactions in a pamphlet which 
he distributed on his return amongst friends and sympathisers. 
The extraordinary thing was that the long-delayed prison 
reform was largely the work and suggestion of amateurs. 

The Borstal System for setting apart young prisoners, 
treating them by a mixture of confidence and discipline and 
returning them to society without the criminal taint, dates 
from 1900, when a dinner-party was held at Mr. Gilbert 
Johnstone’s at which a bishop, an actor, a journalist, a 
solicitor, a soldier, a barrister, a stockbroker, and an ex-convict 
attended. Ruggles-Brise then outlined his schemes for helping 
juvenile adult prisoners. This was followed by a few experi- 
ments, and they were sufficiently successful to allow the first 
Borstal Association Committee to be formed. A great many 
men were interested at the time, especially members of Parlia- 
ment like Alfred Lyttelton and Claude Hay, who wrote : 

What a blackguard I should have been if I had been born under 
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the conditions which have moulded the lives of many prisoners. I 
am not certain how you would have turned out—either you would 
have been a street agitator or a Nonconformist preacher ! 


Especial zeal was brought by Captain Robert White, who, 
as a Jameson Raider, had seen the inside of Holloway Prison 
and was deeply moved towards reform. 

With Lord Gladstone and Mr. Winston Churchill as Home 
Secretaries, Ruggles-Brise had much his own way, as they 
were willing to adopt his experience as their own ideas. Out- 
side Parliament idealists like Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (who had 
been imprisoned in Galway Gaol) and John Galsworthy were 
bringing all the influence they could bear—the one privately 
by his friendship with Mr. Churchill and the other by his 
dramatic writings. Galsworthy set himself against the 
horrors of separate cellular confinement. Ruggles-Brise 
found him a nuisance, as he was working out his reforms 
slowly from within. With the Home Office and the Treasury 
agreeable, Ruggles-Brise was able to bring about : 


(1) New rules as to political prisoners ; 
(2) Restriction of separate confinement ; 
(3) Prisoners’ aid on discharge ; 

(4) Merit marks for prisoners ; 

(5) Lectures and concerts. 


He made great advances in these directions whenever he 
found the least experiment had been tried previously. 

Ruggles-Brise distinguished between a true humane senti- 
ment and the feverish sentimentalism which followed in the 
trail of articles in the Press. The practical aim of the officials 
was to deal with the 125,000 perfectly purposeless short sen- 
tences which were imposed every year, and one-half of them 
upon first offenders. It will be realised what a colossal tangle 
they were unravelling. 

Mr. Churchill’s aims were : 


(1) To abolish all imprisonment for periods of less than 
one month ; 

(z) To reduce by one-third the annual committals to 
prison ; 

(3) To reduce by 15 per cent. the average daily prison 
population. 
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All this was a quarter of a century ago, and now that the 
demand for prison reform has returned full circle it is en- 
couraging to realise how much was done in the past by a few 
determined and well-informed men. 

The greatest step forward was the Borstal system, with 
which is associated the names of Sir Haldane Porter and of 
his successor Sir Wemyss Grant Wilson. This was an 
attempt to attribute trust and honour where society declared 
it to have been forfeited or, more generally, never to have 
existed. In spite of many exceptions and some dire failures, 
Ruggles-Brise was proved to be right, and if the reform of 
young criminals so called is to proceed it can only be on the 
lines he initiated so boldly and trustfully. That he was right 
is now acommonplace. He tackled prisoners at both ends of 
their careers. He took the minors and youths and gave them 
what was practically a public-school career in the Borstal 
System. They learnt games, discipline, obedience, and the 
pteparatives of trade and work. They learnt, if they had the 
vital sparks within, the meaning of honour and tradition. The 
old prisoners, who seemed hopeless at the close of their 
dreary careers of crime, he sent under the scientific term of 
‘ recidivists ’ to Camp Hill, in the Isle of Wight. There was 
not much to be done with them, but their detention was made 
milder. It was as though he hinted that their failure should 
be recognised as a failure of society as well as of certain 
individuals. 

The years have brought great advances. Ruggles-Brise 
used to deplore that the outbreak of the Great War put back 
his reforms for four years. But it was impossible for the 
Prison Commission not to proceed on his lines on his retire- 
ment in 1921 after his quarter of a century’s work. 

When he took service as chairman the British prisons held 
1000 children under sixteen. After seventeen years had 
passed it was impossible for anyone to go to prison under 
that age. Ruggles-Brise shed no tears with the sentimen- 
talists, but he shed anachronisms. Treadmills passed to the 
museum. Floggings were restricted. He detested useless 
labour and worthless employments in prison. He recognised 
that the cure was often impossible. All the more, he believed 
that prevention was one of the first duties of the State. 

The most permanent effect that Ruggles-Brise had on the 
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prisons of England was that he inspired their occupants with 
hope. The atmosphere changed amongst Governors, warders 
and prisoners. Instead of the useless fermentation of the 
criminal outlook, all were set to create a new condition 
aiming at a restoration of gain instead of permanent loss to 
the State. England was to be the better for the majority of 
the youths who passed through Borstal. Prisoners of maturer 
age and accomplishments were to be assisted to recover some 
kind of work or position in the world. The great mental 
cesspools of convict stations were to be drained in time. 

As for Governors, they were to combine the instincts of 
officers, gentlemen, and humanitarians. The warders were to 
feel that theirs was, not a distasteful profession, but an 
honourable and interesting one. The relations between 
warders and prisoners were completely changed in a genera- 
tion. Ruggles-Brise lifted the position of a warder from that 
of the old-fashioned ‘turnkey’ into an agency for social 
reform. No doubt it was the great confidence which the 
warders felt for their chief which prevented them sharing in 
the police strike of 1919. 

He published two important books—The English Prison 
System, in 1921, and Prison Reform at Home and Abroad, in 
1925. 

: He died in 1935, having, by his combination of talents, 
industry, character and love for his fellow-men, left his 
country high in the annals of prison reform. His name can 
be confidently placed with the names of Howard and Romilly 
as a beacon to those who are now proceeding to carry out the 
further reforms which he visualised but was not able to carry 
out, or for which he considered his own time not sufficiently 
ripe. 
. SHANE LESLIE. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE INDEPENDENT 
BOARDS 


By HuGH Motson 


THE success of democracy in Britain is largely due to the 
frank recognition by Parliament that good government is 
impossible if the Legislature interferes constantly with the 
administrative routine. While, therefore, Parliament never 
forgets its power to dismiss the Executive if its work is 
unsatisfactory, it does not as a rule seek to interfere with the 
administrative work of a Government in office. ‘This common- 
sense principle of good administration obviously should be 
applied equally in those new spheres of activity in which the 
State is now engaging, and the idea of the public corporation 
was developed so that, while policy is determined by Parlia- 
ment, administration is entrusted to specially qualified men, 
protected to a greater extent than Ministers could be from 
popular and political influence. 

The public corporation in this way aims at obtaining the 
advantages of nationalisation without its dangers and abuses, 
and it seems probable that this form of public management 
will be greatly extended. It is therefore of interest to see 
where the line is drawn between the general and the parti- 
cular, between policy and administration, between what is 
subject to parliamentary control and what is not. It will, in 
fact, be found that no recognised line of demarcation exists, 
or at any rate has been drawn ; and there is, moreover, doubt 
as to what authority is empowered to draw the line. 

A considerable list of public corporations could be 
given which fall within the category under discussion—only 
one, however, the Port of London Authority, dating back to 
pre-war days. Some, like the Traffic Commissioners, are, in 
effect, judicial authorities appointed to regulate private enter- 
prises. Others are administrative bodies in a full sense. In 
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this category are the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Racecourse Betting Control Board, the Central Electricity 
Board, the Unemployment Assistance Board, and the various 
Agricultural Marketing Boards. To what extent they are 
subject to parliamentary control is in the first place a question 
of parliamentary procedure, and it is difficult to arrive at any 
certain conclusions. To trace every. ruling which has been 
reported in Hansard would in itself be a search for a few 
needles in a haystack, while the fruits of such research would 
be inconclusive. Many of the decisions are of a negative kind 
and are not reported, as, for example, decisions by the Clerks 
at the Table, acting under the Speaker, that a question a 
member wishes to put down on the paper is out of order, 
and therefore cannot be accepted. Much of the information 
in this article has therefore been obtained by private 
inquiry." 

The effectiveness of parliamentary control does not depend 
solely upon the question of order; it is necessary, also, to 
consider what opportunities the House of Commons and indi- 
vidual members in fact have of criticising administration, for 
it does not follow that what may be, will be discussed. Almost 
any matter may be raised if the Opposition deems it of suffi- 
cient importance, as, for example, by a vote of censure, and any 
matter may be-raised on a substantive motion or in the form 
of a Bill by a private member who has the exceptional good 
fortune to be successful in the ballot in years when private 
members’ days are not taken over by the Government. These 
tights éxtend Parliament’s theoretical control, but from a 
practical standpoint they are often nugatory. The fact that 
Parliament, if so minded, could discuss the actions of a 
certain statutory body is little comfort to a member whose 
constituency has been injuriously affected by the policy of 
that body, and who finds himself prevented from raising the 
matter by the rules of order or the time-table of business. 
The private member has to rely upon his ordinary oppor- 
tunities of raising grievances—/.e., Questions, Supply, Con- 
solidated Fund Bills or Motions for the Adjournment, 
either nightly at 11.0 p.m. or before a recess ; but it is just 

1 After writing most of this article, the author obtained additional information 
from a study of British Public Utilities, 1933, by M. E. Dimock ; Public Enterprise, 1937, 


edited by W. A. Robscn ; British Experiments in Public Ownership and Control, 1937, by 
T. H. O’Brien, 
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in these cases that the rules of order are most effective, as 
will appear later, to bar discussion. 

In order to scrutinise the expenditure of public funds and 
the administration of the departments, the House of Commons 
sets up annually a Public Accounts Committee. Standing 
Order 74 used to entrust to this committee only ‘ the examina- 
tion of the Accounts showing the appropriation of the sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the public expenditure,’ but in 
1933 the Order was amended to include ‘such other Accounts 
laid before Parliament as the committee may think fit.’ 

The accounts and papers which are in fact examined by 
the committee fall into three categories : 


(1) Accounts showing the appropriation of the sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the public expendi- 
ture ; 

(2) Such other accounts laid before Parliament as the 
committee may think fit; and 

(3) Other accounts and papers, outside the first two cate- 
gories, which the committee consider necessary to 
complete the picture of a department’s activities or 
to elucidate some doubtful point. 


The committee interpret their terms of reference as 
obliging them to examine and pass all accounts in the first 
category, and they pass, also, the limited number of accounts 
which they include in the second category. They do not 
‘ pass ’ the documents falling in the third category, but they 
merely examine them. 

Strictly speaking, the third category does not fall within 
the terms of reference of the committee. It seems that the 
widening of the terms of reference in 1933 was intended to 
regularise the existing practice of the committee to consider 
such accounts as the Road Fund, Greenwich Hospital, and 
the National Health Insurance accounts. The B.B.C. and 
Agricultural Marketing Boards accounts, however, ate not 
strictly included, because they are not requited to be laid 
before Parliament, but only presented to a Minister. That 
this question of technical responsibility is not purely academic 
is shown by difficulties which arose with regard to the accounts 
of the Scottish Milk Marketing Board. When these were 
under examination, the representative of the Scottish Office 
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did not know the particulars of, and did not accept responsi- 
bility for, the accounts of the Board. The chairman pointed 
out that although these accounts did not require to be passed, 
they had been communicated to the committee, and therefore 
there ought to be someone—and there was, in fact, no one— 
in a position to answer questions and accept responsibility.* 
It is understood that subsequently the Agricultural Depart- 
ments have in practice answered questions on the accounts of 
the Marketing Boards, but that is due to reasonableness and 
good will on all sides: legally, no Minister is responsible, 
and no Minister could compel a board to disclose to him 
information. 

This situation as described illustrates the degree’ of 
independence enjoyed by boards, which is considerably 
gteater in constitutional theory than it is prudent to insist 
upon in practice. A board’s existence will depend upon not 
abusing its independence, and its freedom in action is most 
likely to be preserved if it is willing to give information quite 
freely about its policy and administration. 

While interpellation of responsible Ministers is the normal 
method by which Parliament informs itself and supervises 
administration, it must be remembered that another method 
is available. Parliament has the power, which it delegates to 
some of its committees and always to the Public Accounts 
Committee, ‘ to send for persons, papers and records.’ This 
power is wholly independent of the Government, and could 
be used to investigate any matter whatsoever, even the affairs 
of a private company. But this general and overriding power 
does not usually affect the subject of this study, which is the 
independence of public boards from interference by Parliament 
or Government. 

Returning to the normal procedure, the first point to be 
realised is that Parliament’s powers of interrogation and con- 
trol, whether acting itself or through the Public Accounts 
Committee, are determined by the instrument—whether 
statute or charter—setting up each body. It is true that 
Parliament can at any time repeal or amend a statute, but the 
legislative omnipotence of Parliament enables it to restrict 
all its own powers except that of legislation. The control of 


. ® First and Second Reports from the Committee of Public Accounts, 1936, at 
Pp. 269. 
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Parliament does not depend upon any general principle of 
universal application. It would not, for example, be true to 
say that if a body depends upon public funds, Parliament can 
criticise that body ; nor that because a body is self-support- 
ing, it is exempt from criticism. The expedient of charging a 
service upon the Consolidated Fund instead of providing that 
it shall be met out of funds provided by Parliament does sub- 
stantially diminish the opportunities of criticism, but it does 
not take away the right. The B.B.C. is financially self-sup- 
porting, but it is not exempt from parliamentary criticism ; 
the Unemployment Assistance Board is dependent upon 
parliamentary vote for its funds, but it enjoys some measure 
of independence of the Minister. Again, the accounts of the 
Lighthouse Commissioners have been examined by the Public 
Accounts Committee, although their revenue is not derived 
from public funds. From the fact that we have no fixed law 
of the Constitution it follows that there is no general principle 
overriding the Act setting up each body. 

The independence of each statutory body is, then, to be 
determined solely upon a true interpretation of the Act. Who 
is the interpreter ? The Speaker may rule a question or speech 
out of order, but, even if he thinks it in order, he has no converse 
power to compel a Minister to give an answer.* If a Minister 
declares that he is not responsible for the acts of a statutory 
body, the Speaker cannot compel him to accept responsibility. 
On December 10, 1929, a member raised as a point of order 
the refusal of the Chair to allow a question with regard to the 
B.B.C. to be put on the paper. The Speaker replied that he 
understood that there was no Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the administration of the B.B.C., and appealed to the 
Postmaster-General for guidance. Mr. Lees-Smith, the Post- 
master-General, replied that he was ‘ responsible for questions 
of general policy, but ... not... for questions of details 
and particulars as to service.’ 

It is therefore clear that it rests largely with the Minister 
himself to decide how far he will answer parliamentary 
ctiticism. This is not as unsatisfactory as it appears. A 
Minister whose interpretation of his responsibility differed 
from that of most members would quickly become aware of 
his isolation, and, if he persisted in his attitude, would tind 

* Erskine May, 12th ed., p. 222. 
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himself removed from his office whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. 

On June 17, 1937, the Prime Minister was asked to state 
how far, in the Government’s view, the Secretary of State for 
India was answerable to Parliament for provincial administra- 
tion in India after the coming into force of the provincial 
autonomy provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked : ‘ Is it competent for the Prime 
Minister to decide on what matters he proposes to give 
information ? . . . Is it not rather a matter for the Chair to 
tule? ... The Speaker replied: ‘ Undoubtedly that is so. 
I do not think the Prime Minister will rule anything. He will 
only say what are the responsibilities of Ministers.’ But in a 
certain sense a Minister can give a ruling, for it must be 
repeated that the Speaker, if he differs from the Ministet’s 
view, has no power to compel him to reply. 

When we come to examine the amount of supervision 
which Parliament exercises over different bodies, it is apparent 
that while the wording of the statute is the basic, precedent is 
the only effective, authority. The precedents in each case are 
largely the result of the personality of the Ministers concerned 
and of the amount of public interest taken in the work of the 
public body concerned. Practice is widely different from 
principle. Reference has already been made to Mr. Lees- 
Smith’s interpretation on December 10, 1929, of his responsi- 
bility for the administration of the B.B.C. It is clear that this 
statement was an authoritative precedent, because it was sup- 
ported by his predecessor in office from the Opposition 
benches, not objected to by the Speaker, and subsequently 
explicitly endorsed by the House of Commons on Februaty 22, 
1933. Consistently with this view, the Prime Minister refused, 
on May 15, 1930, to revise the charter of the B.B.C. when 
asked ‘ to make the Postmaster-General responsible for ques- 
tions such as the treatment and remuneration of the officials 
of the Corporation, and also to enable the programmes to be 
subjected to effective criticism.’ The general principle was 
again clearly laid down by Sir Kingsley Wood, Postmaster- 
General, when he said on February 22, 1933,‘ that ‘ the whole 
design [of the charter] . . . was not to prohibit ultimate 
parliamentary control, but to limit parliamentary interference, 

* Hansard, 238, at col. 1833. 
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and to accord to the Corporation reasonable liberty of action 
as trustees of the service in the national interest.’ 

It is notéworthy that this statement was made in an 
important and full-dress debate on the B.B.C. On the Post 
Office Estimates, on motions for the adjournment and on the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, it was only in order for 
members to raise broad matters of policy, but on a substantive 
motion the whole matter could be discussed in detail. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Charles Emmott, who had been fortunate in the 
ballot, introduced and carried a resolution approving the 
work of the B.B.C. and declaring that it would be contrary 
to the public interest for the Government or Parliament to 
exercise any closer control than was already the practice. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the B.B.C. does, in fact, 
enjoy a considerable degree of independence of the Govern- 
ment and consequently of Parliament. A reference, however, 
to the wording of the charter and licence illustrates the diffi- 
culty, already mentioned, of deducing in each case the extent 
of a Minister’s control, and the need to interpret written words 
in the light of precedents. The charter requires the B.B.C. 
to observe ‘the provisions prescribed by our Postmaster- 
General in any licence he may from time to time grant to the 
Corporation’ (clause 18). The licences granted have, how- 
ever, taken the form, both in 1927 and in 1937, of bilateral 
agreements valid for ten years under which the Postmaster- 
General defines and limits his own power of control. Under 
clause 4 (2) the Corporation must broadcast any matter when 
required to do so by a Government department ; and under 
clause 4 (3) it may not broadcast any matter specified by the. 
Postmaster-General in writing. These powers might well 
have been regarded as sufficient to make the Postmaster- 
General responsible to Parliament for the B.B.C. if it had not 
been generally agreed otherwise. This point was made by 
Mr. Lees-Smith on July 6, 1936, when he said : ‘ The Govern- 
ment really have almost full control over the Corporation if 
they wish to exercise their powers. So also has this House. 
. . . | was Postmaster-General for the time, and I used to 
give advice to the chairman. . . . In fact, both the Govern- 
ment and the House impose upon themselves a self-denying 
otdinance.’ It is difficult, however, to avoid the conclusion 
that this convention has been seriously undermined both by 
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the Chair and by the Postmaster-General in the years 1936 and 
1937. The Ullswater Committee correctly stated the consti- 
tutional position and declared their wish to maintain it. Their 
recommendation that the Corporation’s vote should be pre- 
sented separately from the other Post Office accounts so as to 
afford fuller opportunity for discussion hardly seems con- 
sistent with this, but they certainly cannot have intended that 
their Report should be the excuse for the very interference by 
Parliament which they deprecated. 

On April 29, 1936, the Ullswater Report was made the 
excuse for a full-dress debate on the administration, as well as 
the policy, of the Corporation. On July 6 the same questions 
were raised again when the Opposition put down the Post 
Office vote in Supply for the express purpose of discussing 
the B.B.C. On both these occasions the debates were no doubt 
in order, but the Postmaster-General would have been justified 
by precedent in refusing to discuss the Corporation’s adminis- 
tration. That the debates took place illustrates, in fact, the 
statement that almost any matter can be discussed if the 
official Opposition is prepared to devote to it a Supply day. 
It is much more doubtful whether it was in accordance with 
precedent for the matter to be raised yet a third time on 
December 17, 1936, on the adjournment. If this debate was 
in order, it can only have been because the new charter was 
about to come into force, and the Postmaster-General was 
held responsible to Parliament both for the charter and the 
licence issued thereunder. On March 8, 1937, a more serious 
departure from precedent was made when the Postmaster- 
General undertook that the Corporation would ‘ furnish any 
hon. member, on request by him in writing, with a copy of 
any individual broadcast in which he is specially interested.’ 
Not only is this a departure from the principle that the Cor- 
poration is to be independent of Government control in 
matters of detail, but it encourages the House of Commons, 
and even individual members, to act as unofficial censors. On 
June 21, 1937, so domestic a matter as the right of the Cor- 
poration’s employees to belong to trade associations was 
raised on the adjournment, and the Postmaster-General 
replied. These recent cases can scarcely be reconciled with 
those cited earlier, and they show that the independence of 
public corporations from political interference cannot be 
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ensured by any rules of order unless Ministers are prepared to 
resist attempts by the House of Commons to exercise influence. 

Another striking example of a quasi-independent statutory 
body is the Racecourse Betting Control Board. This cor- 
poration was given by an Act of 1928 the monopoly of 
operating totalisators on horse racecourses, and it was 
required to apply its net profit ‘ in accordance with a scheme 

. approved by the Secretary of State for purposes con- 
ducive to the improvement of breeds of horses or the sport 
of horse racing.” The Board was to consist of fourteen 
members, of whom four, in addition to the chairman, were to 
be appointed by Ministers of the Crown. It was reasonably 
clear that the Home Secretary was responsible to Parliament 
for the way the Board’s net profits were applied ; but what 
right had members to criticise the Board’s administration so 
long as there was no profit but only an accumulating loss, 
which was the case for years? Since the Government did not 
appoint a majority of the members of the Board, it disclaimed 
responsibility, and this view was upheld by the authorities on 
rules of order. 

It is significant that the youngest of the departments, 
the Ministry of Transport, supervises a whole family of 
quasi-independent authorities. The one feature they have in 
common is that they all represent Government supervision or 
administration in spheres where it did not until recently pene- 
trate. The development of motor transport in the country 
has resulted in private enterprise being subjected to a two-fold 
system of public licensing, while the intense and localised 
passenger traffic of the London area seemed to demand 
nationalisation rather than mere regulation. The new and 
technical problem of electricity demanded both an expert 
public supervising body and also a public administrative board. 

Under the Road Traffic Act, 1930, the business of trans- 
porting passengers in public motor conveyances was brought 
under a public licensing system. The power to grant licences 
was entrusted in each traffic area to a commission of three 
persons appointed by the Minister of Transport. Aggrieved 
petsons were given a right to appeal ‘ in the prescribed form’ 
to the Minister. When it is remembered that it had previously 
been the almost unrestricted right of any subject to engage in 
this vocation, it might have been expected that many appeals 
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would have been made and that political pressure would have 
been applied to the Minister to grant more licences. The only 
safeguard was the requirement that the application had to be 
made ‘in the prescribed form’—that is, to the Minister 
sitting in a quasi-judicial capacity. It is therefore significant 
that the subsequent Act of 1933, dealing with goods traffic, 
provided that an appeal against the decision of the licensing 
authority should lie to a specially constituted Appeal Tribunal, 
and the explanation of this provision was given by the 
Minister of Transport when he said on May 3, 1933: ‘ Hon, 
members ... are not always able to foresee the exact 
moment when a Minister exchanges the motley of the poli- 
tician for the ermine of the judge, and . . . they sometimes 
address to him requests and put forward considerations which 
they would never do if they were addressing someone whom 
they recognised to be in a judicial capacity.” On Match 10, 
1937, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport 
refused to press on the Traffic Commissioners complaints that 
had been made in the debate: ‘I say categorically that in my 
opinion it would be most improper for my department to 
interfere with the Commissioners, seeing that this House laid 
it down that they were to be an independent semi-judicial 
authority.’ 

With the nationalisation of London transport we pass from 
the sphere of independent judicial bodies to that of indepen- 
dent administration. The London Passenger Transport Board 
enjoys freedom in administering its services, subject to a right 
of appeal if its fares are thought to be excessive or its service 
inadequate. In the original Bill a complaint by a local 
authority with regard to services and facilities was to have 
been heard by the Minister of Transport, but in the statute 
that power, like the power to hear appeals against fares, has 
been entrusted to the Railway Rates Tribunal. The Minister’s 
control is virtually limited to financial matters and eliciting 
information about the Board’s administration. The accounts 
have to be presented to him, but not to Parliament; and if 
the Minister and Board do not agree as to the form, a decision 
is to be given by arbitrators. Probably, therefore, most 
questions relating to the Board could not be raised on the 
Minister of Transport’s Estimates. 

As early as 1919 the Minister of Transport was provided 
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with expert advisers and assistants in the highly technical 
subject of electricity. The Electricity Commissioners are 
advisers in so, far as the Minister is required to consult them 
on all matters entrusted to him under section 39 of the Act 
(except where he is acting in an appellate capacity), and are 
assistants in so far as he may transfer (and, in fact, has trans- 
ferred) to them many of his statutory powers, but the Commis- 
sionets are responsible to him and are to perform their duties 
under his direction. ‘The Central Electricity Board is entirely 
different because it is an executive body formed to create ‘ the 
grid.’ It was set up by statute seven years later as an ‘ autho- 
rised undertaker,’ and enjoys special advantagesas, for example, 
the right, not exercised, to have its loans guaranteed by the 
Treasury, while enjoying some protection from political inter- 
ference in its administration. That Parliament intended to set 
up an administration on business lines is shown by the 
requirement that the Minister, in making appointments, shall 
consult representatives of such interests as local government, 


commerce, industry, labour, etc. The Minister has no powers 
of general supervision, but in many important matters the 
Board has to secure the concurrence of the Electricity Com- 
missioners, who ate definitely under the Minister. An annual 
report has to be presented to Parliament, and accounts in a 
form prescribed by the Minister have to be published, though 
not technically presented to Parliament. It would appear that 
the Board has, in fact, been allowed to do its work without 
many attempts at political interference. 

Supervision and criticism of the Agricultural Marketing 
Boards by Parliament is authorised by practice and precedent, 
but not by principle, for it does not seem to be warranted by 
any control which the Minister of Agriculture has over the 
boards once they have been set up. When the Minister has 
made certain that the procedure has been duly carried out 
and has appointed a Consumers’ Committee, a Marketing 
Board is not subject to his control. He can, it is true, by a 
certain procedure obtain control ; he can appoint a Committee 
of Investigation if he thinks the scheme is injurious to con- 
sumers and the public interest, and if the committee condemns 
the scheme the Minister may amend or revoke the scheme or 
direct the Marketing Board to amend the scheme.® Similarly, 

5 Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, s. 9 (3) and (5), 
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he has what was obviously intended to be an emergency power 
to revoke a scheme without waiting for the report of a Com- 
mittee of Investigation.* In both procedures the Minister’s 
order has to be laid before Parliament. ‘The board must, as 
has already been stated, present accounts to the Minister, and 
he does, in fact, append them to his annual report to Parlia- 
ment, but this falls far short of giving the Minister any power 
of continuous supervision or control of the operations of the 
boards, and he has no right either to prescribe ‘the form of 
their accounts or to demand information as to their operations. 
It is only if he suspects abuses that he can intervene. In spite 
of this, it has been the invariable practice of Ministers of 
Agriculture to answer all reasonable questions addressed to 


them as to the working of the schemes, and in a considerable 
measure to defend the operations of the boards. That the 
Minister has no control is usually indicated by the introduc- 


tory sentence; ‘By courtesy of the Marketing Board, I am 


able to give the hon. member the information he desires.’ 

A remarkable example of Parliament providing funds and 
allowing them to be expended by persons over whom it 
exercised practically no control is afforded by the system of 
transitional payments from 1931 to 1934. By an Order in 
Council issued under the National Economy Act, 1931, the 
Public Assistance Committees of the local authorities were 
entrusted with the responsibility of applying the means test 
to persons who would, but for the Order, have been entitled 
to receive transitional benefit. By this Order the Minister of 
Labour and, therefore, Parliament expressly deprived them- 
selves of power to supervise the determinations made by the 
local authorities, and only retained the power to supersede 


the authority by a commissioner. This system could be 
and was defended only as a temporary and emergency 
measute. 

The Unemployment Act, 1934, set up a partly independent 
body called the Unemployment Assistance Board to deal with 
the problem of almost all the able-bodied unemployed between 


the ages of sixteen and sixty-five. The intention of the Bill 

was described by Sir Henry Betterton in the following words : 

* The Minister of Labour will be responsible to Parliament for 

general policy and for obtaining the necessary money, but the 
* Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, Part II., Sched. I., par. 5. 
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application to individual cases of the policy approved by the 
Minister and by Parliament will be the business of an indepen- 
dent Board.’ * 

It is necessaty to see what meaning really attaches to that 
sentence, and in particular what is meant by the Ministet’s 
responsibility. The principles on which allowances are to be 
made are laid down in Regulations which the Board draws 
up, which the Minister can only approve or disapprove, and 
which he must then submit to the House of Commons for 
acceptance or rejection without amendment. It is manifest 
that the Regulations are in fact drafted by the Board in close 
consultation with the Minister. Although in form the 
Minister hardly does more than submit to the House of 
Commons the draft prepared by the independent Board, 
there could scarcely be a clearer case of a Minister being held 
responsible than the protest made in the House and the 
country against the working of the first Regulations (approved 
November 1934) and the introduction by the Minister of the 
Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) Act, com- 
monly called the Standstill Act. While it is arguable that 
under Sir Henry Betterton’s definition the revision of the 
Regulations is a question of ‘ general policy,’ it is none the 
less true that Parliament broke through the safeguards for 
independence that it had created and insisted upon a revision 
of the Regulations in matters of detail because of their effect 
on individual cases. And there emerges the difficulty: the 
effect of general policy can only be illustrated, justified, or 
criticised by the citation of individual cases. 

Parliament attempted to make the Board independent by 
providing (Sixth Schedule) that the salaries of its members 
should be borne on the Consolidated Fund, but the funds 
required for paying the Board’s staff and for paying allowances 
to the unemployed are both laid before Parliament in the form 
of Votes of Supply asked for by the Minister of Labour. It 
is therefore possible for a member to move a reduction in 
either vote in order to criticise the administration generally, 
but his criticism must be confined strictly to what is general 
in scope and administrative in character. If he sought, for 
example, to raise a series of individual determinations in 
criticism of an official of the Board, he would be ruled out of 


7 Hansard, 283, at col. 1094. 
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order on the ground that the Minister had no control over 
the officials of the Board. It is difficult to say where the 
line is drawn between citing individual cases as illustrations 
of a criticism of principle and criticising individual cases, but 
the Chair is, in fact, drawing that line constantly. The 
Minister of Labour has no responsibility for individual deter- 
minations. In the somewhat similar case of the Insurance 
Acts, the right to unemployment benefit has long been 
decided in the last resort by two judicial bodies, the Courts 


of Referees and the Umpire, and therefore the Minister of 


Labour has always been able to refuse to accept any adminis- 
trative responsibility for disallowance of benefit. He can now 
take a similar line with regard to unemployment allowances, 
because any person dissatisfied with the determination made 
by an officer of the Board can have recourse to the inde- 


pendent and judicial Appeal Tribunal. 


If a member sought to carry his criticism in the Committee 
of Supply in any way beyond pure administration, he would 
again be stopped by the Chair: if, on the one hand, he began 
to press for revised Regulations, he would be out of order 
because the Regulations are made by the Board and not by 
the Minister; if, on the other hand, his criticism was directed 
against the Unemployment Act itself, he would be out of 
order because advocating legislation. 

The conclusioas to which this study leads us are therefore 
now clear. There is no machinery, either of parliamentary 
procedure or of legislation, which can define once and for 
all the meaning of Ministerial responsibility, which can draw 
aclear line between policy and administrative detail, or which 
can provide an impartial and authoritative arbiter. The | 
powers of a corporation and the degree of its independence 
are contained in the words of the instrument, but the meaning 
to be put upon them will be determined by parliamentary 
custom, and that custom will represent not so much a logical 
construction of the words of the instrument as the general 
wish of Parliament as expressed through the conflict of 
private members, Ministers, and the Speaker. The reality 
of parliamentary control is not merely a matter of right as 
defined by the rules of order, but is affected also by the 
opportunities afforded by the time-table of the House of 
Commons and the use made of them by the Opposition and 
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ptivate members. Public opinion inside the House and out- 
side will insist on discussing the administration of any matters 
about which it is deeply moved, and so the independence of 
quasi-public bodies is preserved in the last resort only with 
the concurrence of public opinion. When, however, wide 
public interest has not been aroused, rules of procedure and 
the time-table of business in the House of Commons are 
extremely effective barriers against attempts by individual 
back benchers to interfere with the administrative routine of 
these independent bodies to which has been delegated by 
Parliament the responsibility of working out the details of 
policies it has itself laid down in broad outline. 


HuGuH Mo.son. 





THE MANUSCRIPT OF CARLYLE’S 
‘FRENCH REVOLUTION’ 


By W. A. Hirst 


CaRLyLe’s French Revolution was published in the latter half 
of 1837. The first volume was the subject of a tragi-comedy, 
There are four actors and actresses in this little drama— 
Carlyle himself, John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Taylor, and (in a 
minor part) Mrs. Carlyle. 

Soon after Carlyle and his wife settled in London, he 
decided (June 1834) to write of the French Revolution. 
‘Whole boxes of books about me,’ he says, referring to his 
authorities. Many of these books, along with other material, 
had been sent him by his sympathetic friend Mill, who had 
himself intended to write upon the subject, but when he 
heard of Carlyle’s purpose he generously relinquished his 
plan and did all he could to help the hard-pressed author. 
Carlyle, indeed, shortly before the disastrous event which we 
are now considering, had sorrowfully recorded that it is now 
“some twenty-three months since I have earned one penny 
by the craft of literature.’ Mrs. Taylor resented Mill’s good 
nature, thinking that her friend, already well known to the 
world, ought not to have made way for the obscure Scot. 

Mill is the leading actor. He is too well known to the 
world to need minute description, At that time he was a 
pillar of the Westminster Review and was far the ablest of the 
younger Philosophical Radicals—persons of great importance 
in their day. When Carlyle visited London in 1831, he met 
Mill and was strongly attracted by him and thought him ‘a 
new Mystic.’ Such a view seems strange in view of Political 
Economy and Lagic, but Mill’s posthumous writings—very 
repugnant to the straitest sect of rationalists—show a strain 
of mysticism. Mill continued to encourage Carlyle and was 
delighted with the first frujts of his labours. He took away 
the manuscript of the first volume to read at his leisure. 

93 
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We may now introduce the leading lady. As soon as 
Carlyle came to London for good, he heard that ‘a young 
Mrs. Taylor, tho’ encumbered with husband and children, 
had ogled John Mill successfully, so that he was “ desperately 
in love”.’ She came from a Unitarian family ; at the age of 
eighteen she had married Taylor, ‘a wholesale druggist and 
drysalter,’ as we are told, and had children. The lady believed 
herself to be intellectual and found her husband dull. Mill 
came and discoursed with her on high subjects; he was 
astounded by her breadth of intellect: The only astonishing 
circumstance in the matter is the infatuation of Mill for a very 
ordinary woman. After her husband’s death he married her, 
and when she died in her turn, he expressed the wish in the 
preface to Liberty that he were ‘ capable of interpreting to the 
world one half of the great thoughts and noble feelings which 
are buried in her grave.’ In fact, Mrs. Taylor’s limited mental 
outfit was entirely provided by Mill himself. It was said (and 
most truly) by some of his friends that her excellence consisted 
in echoing his own views. However, the two found one 
another indispensable, and the accommodating Taylor—to 
whom all the present writer’s sympathies go—consented to 
a separation. She took a little house at Kingston-on-Thames, 
where Mill henceforth spent a great deal of his time. 

It was hither that he brought the manuscript for Mrs. 
Taylor’s perusal, and it was here, on March 6, 1835, that the 
catastrophe occurred. Froude gives a perfectly colourless 
account of the transaction and does not refer to Mrs. Taylor 
except as the shadowy ‘ occupant’ of a cab. Mill did two 
very extraordinary things, one of which was this bringing of 
Mrs. Taylor along with him. Froude relates that Mill came 
to Chelsea in a state of despair and stammered out that the 
manuscript ‘ left out in too careless a manner after it had been 
read’ had been accidentally destroyed. The labour of five 
months was dust and ashes. Thus far Froude. It is said that 
when Mrs. Carlyle saw Mill’s agitation, she exclaimed : 
‘Gracious Providence, he has gone off with Mrs. Taylor!’ 
He, however, asked Mrs. Carlyle to go down and speak to 
Mrs. Taylor, who doubtless dispelled the suspicion of an 
elopement. Mill continued his blunders, nervously talking 
for the space of two hours—some say three. When at last 
he went, Carlyle said to his wife: ‘ Mill, poor fellow, is 
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terribly cut up. We must endeavour to hide from him how 
very serious this business is to us.’ Next day he wrote: 
‘Your sorrow must be far sharper than mine.’ Mill sent 
Carlyle a cheque for £200, of which the author accepted £100, 
modestly assessing ‘ five months’ work ’ at that small figure. 
As is well known, Carlyle heroically recommenced his task 
and finally triumphed. 

Mill, it may be observed, did not say that it was e who 
destroyed the manuscript; he employed the passive voice. 
Mrs. Taylor, guilty either of negligence or wickedness, was 
the culprit. The current version of the story was given by 
Carlyle long afterwards. Mill, he says, confided the manu- 
script to ‘a friend of his own,’ and ‘ this person sat up . . . 
perusing it far into the wee hours of the morning, and at 
length recollecting himself, surprised at the flight of time, 
laid the manuscript carelessly upon the library table and hied 
to bed. There it lay, a loose heap of rubbish, fit only for the 
waste-paper basket or the grate. So Betty, the housemaid, 
thought, when she came to light the fire in the morning— 
etc.’ 

Now it is next to impossible for a bulky manuscript, con- 
taining at least 100,000 words, to be destroyed accidentally. 
It was vol. ., not book i.—i.e., one-third of the whole work. 
It is possible that a careless slut might have torn off half a 
dozen of the top pages to kindle the fire therewith, but this 
is most unlikely. Ina literary household the value of ‘ waste- 
paper’ would have been impressed upon her. Mr. Birrell 
once described how difficult he found the task of burning a 
book, and much the same applies to 2 manuscript. Mill was 
obviously in a most difficult situation. He had, as far as 
possible, to divert suspicion from Mrs. Taylor to himself ; 
and it is probable that the Carlyles knew the truth from the 
first moment. He would also wish to conceal the fact that 
he was at the little house at Kingston at the time when Mrs. 
Taylor was avidly devouring Carlyle’s work. He made a 
blundering job of it. 

There is an extremely strong probability that Mrs. Taylor 
did the deed herself. It may be asked why should she be 
guilty of an act which would bring discredit and misery upon 
her lover. The answer is that, like Fleur Forsyte, she had a 
possessive rather than a devoted love. Her man had, she 
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thought, been balked by an intrusive Scot and deserved to be 
punished for his easy good-nature. Experience shows furens 
quid femina possit. 

The second extraordinary proceeding of Mill may now be 
recorded. Carlyle very soon completed book i. of vol. ii., 
and offered to lend it to Mill. Mill replied: ‘ Another bit of 
manuscript I will not take. I would bear the badge of my 
unworthiness. If however you would give me the pleasure 
of reading it, give it to Mrs. Taylor.’ Once bit twice shy, 
Carlyle declined the proposal; but one is amazed with Mill. 
He can hardly have been Machiavellian enough to have made 
the proposal with a view to diverting suspicion from his 
beloved one. In the opinion of the present writer, Mrs. 
Taylor was an arrant humbug. 

Mrs. Carlyle may have suspected Mrs. Taylor’s guilt, and 
apologists have urged that, had this been so, that vocal lady 
would certainly have communicated her suspicions to the 
world. But she was a generous woman and Mill survived 
her by many years. She never would have given pain to him 
by aspersing his beloved wife. The shrewd Carlyle must 
have suspected the truth. Now he has to his discredit many, 
vety many, ungenerous and uncharitable comments upon his 
contemporaries. But his injuries were verbal ; it is difficult 
to saddle him with any mean or uncharitable act. And 
evidently he was determined not to bear too hardly upon Mrs. 
Taylor—in the account quoted above he even changes her 
sex. But he had probably made a very good guess at the 
truth of the whole matter. Certainly he remarked to Norton 
that ‘I never heard that it very much diminished her content 
in life.’ 

I had some correspondence with the late D. A. Wilson on 
the subject. His five volumes tell us almost all that can be 
known about Carlyle, and they are most entertaining, although 
the biographer does not keep ‘ on this side idolatry.’ Wilson 
said that he was reluctant to believe that Mrs. Taylor could 
have been so wicked as deliberately to destroy the manuscript, 
but he thought that she came under grave suspicion. He 
mentions the jealousy which she felt about Mill’s help to 
Carlyle. 

As was his wont, Carlyle cried aloud to high heaven 
of his torments. ‘There is but a third volume now,’ 
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he wrote; but he continued: ‘It seems to me, I will fly 
into some obscurant cranny of the world and be silent there 
for a twelvemonth. The mind is weary, the body is very 
sick ; a little black speck dances to and fro in the left eye like 
a signal of distress.’ But—Dabit Deus his quoque finem; and 
the end came at last within two years of the ‘ accidental 
destruction,’ and in due course The French Revolution appeared. 

At once Carlyle became famous. He was no longer known 
as a writer of crabbed articles (‘ clotted nonsense ”) in Fraser’s 
Magazine, but as a man of genius. Not more surely did 
Pickwick Papers (in a lighter sphere) give universal fame to 
Dickens, or Vanity Fair to Thackeray, than this white-hot 
history did to Carlyle. He had attained. It is a commonplace 
that reviewers are blind to the things before their eyes. The 
Athenaeum solemnly remarked: ‘ Originality, without justice 
of thought, is but novelty of error; and originality of style, 
without sound taste and discretion, is sheer affectation.’ The 
reviewer speaks of the University of Bedlam, crudities and 
extravagances, a sttait-waistcoat, absurdity of mannerism, and 
concludes a very long review by complacently asking : 
‘ Readers, have we made out our case?’ The answer is in 
the negative. 

Mill wrote a most discerning criticism in the Westminster 
Review. Pointing out that every book which is ‘ eminently 
original, either in matter or style, has a hard battle to fight,’ 
and that Wordsworth and Coleridge thirty years ago were 
‘ ignominiously hooted out of court,’ he adds : ‘ If we read it 
captiously, we shall never have done finding fault.’ His con- 


clusion is : 


No true poet, writing sincerely and following the promptings of 
his own genius, can fail to be contemptible to anyone who desires 
to find him so, and if even Milton’s Areopagitica, of which now, it 
would seem, no one dares to speak with only moderate praise, were 
now first to issue from the press, it would be turned from with 
contempt by everyone who will speak discouragingly of this work 
of Carlyle. 


Mill had mote discernment than the Atheneum. Carlyle 
thanked him for ‘ a courageous article.’ 
The book is not by any means as trustworthy as was 
believed in the nineteenth century ; it gives, indeed, that view 
Vor. CXXITI—No. 731 Ez 
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of the French Revolution which the general reader has held 
for a century, and he will continue to cherish it in spite of 
evidence. This bourgeois revolution, promulgated by a few 
lawyers, backed by a gang of desperadoes, was rightly esti- 
mated by Burke, whom Carlyle ignores. But, dubious as 
were many of Carlyle’s facts, he made them all tell; he 
martialled them in such a way that he swept all his readers 
along with him. And his book gives promise of much better 
work—the magnificent, crowded panorama of Frederick. 

To return to our main subject. The verdict must appro- 
priately be the Scottish verdict of ‘ Not Proven.” Whether 
the efficient cause of the tragedy were the poor, ignorant 
housemaid or that woman of ‘great thoughts and noble 
feelings,’ Mrs. Taylor, will never be known. The strong 
point in Mrs. Taylor’s favour is that neither Carlyle nor his 
wife said a word to support the darker suspicion, and they, 
as Sir Edmund Gosse once said, were a pair of irrepressible 
chatterboxes. But it has been already pointed out that they 
were very generous, and, even after Mill’s death, when Carlyle 
thought of his former friend as ‘ poor Mill’ and opined that 
he was ‘a logic-chopping engine,’ we may suppose that he 
still kept silent for the sake of Miss Taylor, Mill’s step- 
daughter, and on other grounds. And there was a further 
good reason for silence, that he did not know for certain 
exactly what had happened, however strong his suspicions 
may have been. 

The present writer gives judgment against Mrs. Taylor. 


W. A. Hirst. 





A POLICY FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH FOR 
BRITAIN 


By J. D. Bernat 


[This article is based on the Memorandum on the Development and Finance of Scientific and 
Industrial Research drawn up for the Parliamentary Science Committee by a joint Committee 
of the British Science Guild and the Association of Scientific Workers. It incorporates sugges- 
tions made by Sir Albert Howard, Sir Richard Gregory, Professor Holman, Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Bernal and others, and has been amended, after consideration, by the scientific associations 
Sorming part of the Parliamentary Science Committee, the Institute of Chemistry, the Institute of 
Physics, and other cognate bodies.) 


Tue full development and utilisation of scientific research is 
of crucial importance for any modern industrial nation. 
Both the maintenance of the standard of agricultural and 
industrial production and the development of new methods 
depend on scientific research more than on any other single 


factor. But it still remains a fact that the full importance 
of scientific research has yet to be recognised. The public, 


and even many industrialists, are still thinking in terms of the 
advances of production in the nineteenth century, in which 
science had not yet acquired its present position and where 
much more depended on common-sense and the experience 
of the trade. Certainly it can be said that the scale of the 
benefits which science is capable of giving to industry, 
agriculture and health are not yet adequately realised. Com- 
pared with any other form of expenditure, science is capable 
of yielding a return incomparably greater. 

Precise figures on this score are notoriously difficult to 
obtain, but such figures as have been provided by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research tell their own 
story.! It will be seen that research carried out by the depart- 
ment costing a few thousand pounds has in many cases saved 
the industries concerned hundreds of thousands of pounds 
per annum. Thus the British Refractories Research Associa- 
tion, by the improvement in the designs of saggars costing 

1 For footnote see p. 100. 
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£8500 in all, effected an annual saving to the pottery industry 


of £200,000; while a number of small improvements intro- 
duced by thé Cotton Research Association, which has a total 
income of some {80,000 a year, amount annually to over 
£300,000. From six research associations, for an expenditure 
of less than £400,000 in all, have come researches which have 
made possible in practice a saving of well over {3,000,000 a 
year. In agriculture and medicine it is, naturally, practically 
impossible to express the value of applied research in actual 
money, but the saving in resources, time, and, far more 
importantly, in human suffering, due to scientific research, is 


2 Some economies effected as a result of researches carried out by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research : 


Govern-| Number : 
Nature of Research. | ment Grant | of Years | stimated Annual Saving 


£ 


a be Steel | Blast furnace coke 
Me daserial Re- and coal utilisa- 
search Council| tion . .]| 23,000 


Cast Iron R. A. | Moulding sands 
Balanced 


blast 
cupola furnace. 
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already great and could be, but for the starving of such 


research, immeasurably greater.? 

When we consider the advantages which science can bring, 
and is bringing, it seems somewhat surprising that its use is 
continually hampered by lack of funds and adequate organisa- 
tion. For in Britain, at any rate, the actual use of scientific 


research represents only a fraction of the use to which it 


could be put at a relatively trifling cost to the community. 
The present budget of science in England is impossible to 
estimate precisely. This, in itself, is a severe criticism of the 
existing organisation. Estimates vary from £3,000,000 to 
£6,000,000 per annum, depending largely as to what is or is 
not counted as scientific research. Of this sum the Govern- 


ment contributes approximately {1,000,000 for civil research, 
£2,000,000 for military research (not all of which, however, 
can be counted as scientific), and the remainder is made up 
by the universities and industry. If we take a mean figure 
of £4,500,000, this represents only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the national income, which seems, indeed, an extremely 


small sum to spend on such a vital service as science, and 
contrasts very unfavourably with the millions spent on 
advertising. This sum, trifling as it is compared with other 
forms of national expenditure, is also small compared with 
what is spent on science by other nations which are our rivals 


in the industrial and cultural field. Thus, in the United 


States the annual expenditure on scientific research is approxi- 
mately £40,000,c00—nearly ten times what is spent in this 
country, representing three-tenths per cent. of the national 
income, or relatively three times as much as the British 


expenditure. In the Soviet Union the expenditure is only 

* The relative figures are of necessity approximations, It is impossible with 
present systems of accounting to discover the precise amount expended on a particular 
tesearch, or even the approximate savings effected in industry. In any case the precise 
economic value of scientific research is essentially unmeasurable. The figures must be 
taken only as representing an order of magnitude. They are obtained by multiplying 
the net saving per unit in cost of production by the number of units produced. How 
much of this saving goes to the producer and how much to the consumer as reduced 
Price is not stated. It must also be realised that they represent merely an arbitrary 
selection of researches; Only six research associations are referred to, and each of 
these has carried on many other researches besides those given. On a conservative 
estimate not more than half the money spent on the associations has been used for these 
pe yess ne free vine rhage rr pitti aay Pon i 

of not more than {400,000 on industrial research has yielded economies 

sie less than {3,200,000 pet annum—a return on money invested of 800 per cent. 
per annum, 
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just under 1 per cent., while in Germany and Japan, where 
comparable figures are not easily obtainable, it is probable 
that the proportional sum spent is between three and five 
times that of this country. 

However strong the position of any country may be in 
world economy at any time, it cannot afford to lose the possi- 
bility of improving it by starving its scientific research. 
Sooner or later the country that uses its resources best in 
that respect will lead the world in other respects as well. It is 
only in the amount spent on British science that the position 
is unsatisfactory. The present method of finance of science 
is extremely complicated and irregular in its action, while the 
organisation of scientific research, although in many respects 
excellent in detail, lacks any effective central direction. It 
can safely be said that science in Britain is not being carried 
out on an adequate scale, is not growing rapidly enough, and 
does not cover adequately the needs of producers or con- 
sumers. 

Research into the applications of science is carried on 
partly in the laboratories of individual firms, partly in those 
directly or indirectly controlled by the Government. Only 
in the latter does any degree of co-ordination exist. The 
three departments primarily concerned are the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical Research 
Council, and the Agricultural Research Council. These three 
bodies are very different in the extent of their powers and the 
sums which they administer. The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has an annual budget of £510,000 
(1935-6); it is directly responsible for the conduct of the 
National Physical Laboratory, the Fuel, Food and Building 
Research Institutions, the Geological Survey and a number 
of minor institutes, and partially controls nineteen industrial 
research associations to which the Government, in all, gives 
a grant of {109,000. The Medical Research Council operates 
on a much smaller scale, with an annual revenue of £170,000. 
It has one chief research institute, and for the rest distributes 
its funds to assist research in various independent or medical 
laboratories. The Agricultural Research Council is essen- 
tially an advisory rather than an administrative body. It is 
responsible for directing the allocation of Government funds 
to the amount of some £200,000 a year to about twenty-seven 
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small independent or semi-independent institutes scattered 
throughout the country. 

While there can be no doubt that the actual conduct of 
research under these bodies is of an excellent standard and 
that, considering their limited resources, they make a very 
good showing, yet it is amply clear from their own reports 
that they are unable to make a comprehensive attack on the 
problems of industry, agriculture or health. Thus, while 
the industries covered by the Department of Industrial 
Research have a net annual production of approximately 
£600,000,000 and those partially covered by it of 
£700,000,000, making. £1,300,000,000 in all, those not 
connected with it at all have almost as large a total net product, 
£1,000,000,000:: that is to say, at least half the industries of 
the country are not taking any advantage of Government- 
aided research, and for the most part it is probable that very 
little research of any kind is being undertaken by them. 
This is not due to any lack of enterprise on the part of the 
department. Actually sums of Government money are 
available for research which have not been taken up by 
industry. In the last Report of the Department of Scientific 


and Industrial Research (1935-6) we find : 


We regard this development as encouraging ; but that is not to say 
that the position of the Research Associations as a whole is yet satisfactory 
or that adequate advantage has been taken of the grants now offered to 
them. The offers of grants made to the various Associations take two 
forms. The Department has agreed to make a block grant to a Research 
Association provided a specified income, the amount of which varies 
from Association to Association, is obtained from industry. To 
encourage further expansion, the Department has also offered additional 
grants to match additional income up to a maximum prescribed in each 
case. For the financial year 1936—7 it is estimated that additional grants 
of this kind will cost the Department £15,000. But the total additional 
grants which have been offered by the Department amount, not to 
£15,000, but to £81,000 per annum. In other words, for the present, 
the Department is prepared to find for this purpose another £66,000 each 
year, 4nd would have been prepared to find that sum in each of the past 
two years had industry been ready to provide equivalent contributions. 


For medical research it may be said that, considering the 


importance of the health of the people, the sums spent are 
ludicrously small and, in particular, that the amount of 
fundamental physiological and biochemical work needed for 
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understanding the bases of medicine is virtually being starved 
of support. 

Agricultural research, although it might appear better 
supported, is actually in a bad way. The present situation 
satisfies neither the research workers themselves, who 
complain very reasonably of their low salaries and their lack 
of prospects, nor the farmers, who have not yet been persuaded 
of the full value which agricultural research carried out on an 
adequate scale might bring to the industry. 

The present lop-sided development of science, which 
concentrates on physical and chemical research—there are 
more chemists than all other scientists put together—to the 
detriment of biological and still more of sociological research, 
is at last being recognised. It is due largely to the more 
immediately profitable character of industrial as against 
medical or agricultural research. It is clear that here only 
intelligent and effective centralisation and distribution of 
research funds can redress the balance. 

The problems to be faced are those of finance and organi- 
sation, and these are necessarily closely linked. It will be 
impossible to secure an adequate finance for science unless 
there is some guarantee that the organisation, particularly in 
relation to the contact between science and industry, is 
sufficiently efficient and comprehensive to see that the money 
spent is not wasted. 

The requirements of finance for scientific reseatch ate in 
many ways different from those either of industry or adminis- 
tration. The character of scientific work is such that returns 
in the shape of successful applications cannot be expected 
except after a number of years—rarely less than ten—of 
continuous study. For this purpose the first requirement is, 
therefore, a steady source of income. Rapid fluctuations, 
such as have occurred only too often in applied research, 
break up the work and may cause the effective loss of all the 
results gained. On the other hand, scientific research is 
a gtowing occupation: new things are always being dis- 

* Thus, work of the Rubber and Silk Research Associations ceased altogether during 
the crisis, to be revived lateron. Even during the three years 1933-5, years of generally 
growing prosperity, we note that while the grants to certain associations, such as the 
Iron and Steel Industrial Research Council, doubled in the period, those of the electrical 


and allied industries sank by one-third, while other similar associations showed even 
morte violent fluctuations. 
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covered, and the scope of the work is continuously widen- 
ing ; therefore the need is also for a fairly steadily increasing 
amount of money which should be limited only by the 
availability of good workers. A ‘reasonable minimum figure 
would be an increase of 10 per cent. per annum, and greater 
increases could be profitably made. Thus the Cotton 
Research Association increased its scale of operations by 
40 per cent. in three years. 

The need for a steadily increasing budget is particularly 
important in relation to the position of the scientific workers 
themselves. Unless there is some assurance of fairly con- 
tinuous employment and some prospect of improvement in 
status and salary, good workers will be, and are, driven out 
of research into the safer fields of teaching and administration. 
Thus, Sir William Bragg, in his presidential address to the 


Royal Society for 1936, said : 


The position of the men, and especially of the younger men, who are 
encouraged by these financial aids to devote the most ingenious years of 
their life to scientific research must be considered by those to whom the 
ordering of their lives is due. Some of the most brilliant young men in 
the Empire are selected for a specific purpose, which purpose they 
undoubtedly fulfil. Good work is done, and when it is finished a fine 
and most useful type of man is available for further service. In a great 
number of cases the satisfactory opportunity of further service presents 
itself, But it is not always so. It is possible to find a man living on 
income derived from one research trust after another until he ceases from 
age or other limitations to be eligible for further aid. His work may 
have been excellent, and his competence as great as ever, but he finds that 
he must look in some new direction for his living. Academic activities 
may be no use to him, nor he to them. His occupation has led him up a 
blind alley. Iam told that there is a certain tendency for men who have 
been employed in industry as research workers to change over, when 
possible, to purely administrative work which is expected to be more 
lasting and in the end more remunerative. There is here a hint as to the 
true cause of the trouble. The blind alley should be a thoroughfare 
leading to occupations more suitable to the men and better fitted to get 
the best out of them. It is obvious what these occupations are. They 
are places of responsibility to which specialists in science are as yet but 
rarely admitted. There is an encouraging beginning; but it takes time 
to realise that the man who is in touch on one side with the growth of 
natural knowledge should be in close touch on the other side with the 
opportunities of its application. He should be an equal in the council 
chamber rather than a subordinate in the waiting-room. On the other 
hand, the scientific expert must himself help to take down the barricade 
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that makes the alley blind. This requires that his education should be 
much more than sufficient to make him only a laboratory man. 


The requirements of a steady increase of funds for research 
are not met, and cannot be met, by the present system of 
finance which depends on annual grants, or, more rarely, 
five-yearly block grants, by the Government and voluntary 
contributions from industry. These sums necessarily depend 
on the exigences of the trade cycle, as the figures quoted from 
the reports of the department quite clearly show. In slumps 
both sources of income ate cut ; in good times the institutes 
are not in a position to make use of money which might be 
available. It might seem that this difficulty could be met 
by subsidising scientific research entirely from Government 
sources, but this solution presents definite disadvantages. In 
the first place, it is not at all certain that fluctuations would be 
avoided in this way. In difficult times Governments will 
always be tempted to economise on scientific research. A 
more serious objection is, however, that an effective applica- 
tion of scientific research can only be carried out if there is 
close contact between scientific institutes and the industries 
they serve, and that this cannot be achieved unless thete is, 
at any rate, a minimum of financial contribution from these 
industries. This necessity is well expressed in the annual 
Report of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: 

From the point of view of industry, research is only a means to an 
end. The end is the application of scientific knowledge to all the stages 
of production and the development of new processes. The application 
and development of scientific ideas in industry depend upon a complete 
understanding of the way in which industry can make use of science 
and scientific method. This application and development can be fully 
attained only if the problem of this co-operation is studied by the man of 
science as well as by the industrialist. Between men of scientific educa- 
tion and most of those engaged in productive industry there are differences 
of training, experience and outlook which are not always present to the 
mind of those who are anxious to secure the potential benefits which 
science, wisely used, can bring to the community. The scientist has to 
meet the industrialist half way. For that reason one of our most impor- 
tant tasks is so to organise the conduct of research as to promote contact 
with industry. 

It is, in any case, equitable that individual firms which 
profit from the result of scientific research should bear a 
portion of its cost. Some would go further and suggest that 
they should bear all the cost, but this would be both inequit- 
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able and impracticable. Scientific research in any particular 
field is likely to yield results which can be usefully applied in 
very different fields. Even in applied research any particular 
piece of work may prove to be as advantageous to other 
industries as to the industry which undertook it. It is here 
that the Government should come in as representing the 
needs of productive industry and of the community as a 
whole. It should also be remembered that, whether equitable 
or not, in many cases scientific research will not be undertaken 
by industries at their own expense exclusively, and that, 
unless the Government is prepared to step in, no research 
will be done, particularly in the older established and tradi- 
tional industries. Consequently all schemes for finance of 
research should provide for contributions both from Govern- 
ment and industry ; the difficulty is to combine this necessity 
with the one above mentioned of providing a reliable and 
steadily growing income to science. 

How can this difficulty be met ? The present system has 
now been tried for twenty years, and, although it has great 
things to its credit, it is plainly not meeting the requirements 
of the situation. Some bolder and more comprehensive 
scheme is needed to put the finance and organisation of British 
science on a footing compatible with its great tradition and 
with the needs of the industries and of the people of the 
country. Such a scheme has been outlined in the Report of 
the Parliamentary Science Committee. It is, in brief, a 
proposal to form a permanent endowment fund for science 
so as to ensure at the same time (1) adequate finance provided 
regularly ; (2) a suitable rate of increase of income; (3) a 
comprehensive scheme of research covering all, and not only 
part, of the industries of the country ; and (4) an organisation 
co-ordinating the work of the different scientific departments 
and institutes. 

The recommendations‘ include the setting up of a 
National Scientific Research Fund to be controlled by a 
Scientific Research Endowment Board—an autonomous 
authority of the same type as the Electricity Board or the 
B.B.C. The fund would be provided jointly by the Govern- 
ment and industry through block grants from the Treasury 
over a number of years until a sufficient reserve had been 

* See p. 111, ‘ Recommendations.’ 
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built up, and by contributions on a voluntary basis from 
industrial firms, possibly taking the shape of some form of 
voluntary levy. 

The rate at which contributions flowed into the fund 
would not affect its ability to finance science on a steadily 
increasing scale (suggested figures ate shown in the schedule 
below 5) as long as they remained well above the annual 
expenditure. The larger they were, the sooner the period 
would be reached in which scientific research would be 
entirely self-supporting. Thus a contribution from the 
Government of £3,000,000 a year for twenty years or of 
{2,000,000 for thirty years, with approximately half as great 
average contributions from industry, would be sufficient. 
If, however, it was considered desirable only to make the 
endowment partially self-supporting, smaller sums would be 
needed at first, but they would have to continue indefinitely. 

The advantage of this arrangement would be that, while 
the expenditure on science could be maintained at a constantly 
increasing level, the payments to the fund might be, after the 
first few years, quite irregular—large in good times, small, 
or even nothing, in times of national emergency. Thus the 


fundamental difficulty of the incompatibility of an irregular 

income and a regular expenditure would be met., Various 

additional methods ate suggested by which money could be 

raised for the endowment fund: contributions from industry 
. ScHEDULE 


Rough estimate of annual needs of industrial, medical and agricultural research. 
Government contribution only (amounts in thousands) : 


The estimates given in this total are based on a rate of increase of existing under- 
takings equal to that which has occurred in the past two years—namely, about 10 per 
cent. per annum. At the same time the introduction of new institutes and research 
associations is planned in a graduated way, the greatest increase taking place between 
the third and fourth years of the inception of the scheme. By 1941 it is expected that 
the complete scheme should be in working order, and after that time the increase here 
also becomes normal, as does the relative distribution of industry to governmental 
expenditure, which is kept low for the first five years. If such a rate be considered too 
slow or too fast, the table would still give an indication of the relative development 
suggested for different parts of the industrial research scheme; at half the rate the 
developments scheduled for 1938 would be reached in 1940, etc. 
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might be freed from tax and legacies to it from death duties. 
Sums might be allocated from marketing boards or from 
tariff receipts to ensure that the industries receiving benefits 
should contribute to the scientific research needed to improve 
the quality of their product. All these, however, are details 
the discussion on which should not be allowed to interfere 
with the general conception. 

The Scientific Research Board would not, of course, be 
an entirely new creation. As in the case of the formation of 
similar bodies, full use would be made of the existing organisa- 
tion, which would be merged init. The interests represented 
on it would be the Government, industry, agriculture, 
medicine, science, the universities, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the consuming public. The three Government 
scientific departments, while preserving their identity, might 
now function as executive organs of the Board. The scientific 
societies would be represented on the Board, and might find 
in its operation a solution to their present financial difficulties. 
The Board would not be concerned so much with the detailed 
running of scientific research as with laying down the main 
direction of work at any given time and as serving as a 
meeting-place between science, administration and industry. 

Some have objected to such a comprehensive scheme on 
the ground that it will be impossible to find a personnel 
sufficiently gifted to run it. This, if true, would be a sad 
reflection on the present educational system. Happily, there 
is no reason to believe that it is. Among scientists, at any 
rate, it is opportunity, and not ability, that is most in demand. 
It is true that the present conditions of employment in 
Government and industrial service are not such as to attract 
the best men, but this the new Board would easily remedy. 

A further objection has been raised to this scheme on the 
ground that it would interfere with the liberty of scientific 
research. ‘This is a confusion between liberty and inefficiency. 
Actually, scientific research is effectively controlled already by 
the bodies which supply it with finance. All that the proposed 
scheme would do would be to co-ordinate and regularise their 
activities. ‘The movement for such co-ordination in science 
is essentially similar to the present steps which are being taken 
in this and in other countries for the co-ordination of Defence 
Services, and the need for it is hardly less urgent. 
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Once the Board was set up, a move could be made for the 
adequate planning of scientific research on a comprehensive 
scale. Research associations could be increased to cover all 
industries instead of only half of them as at present. These 
could be grouped under research boards on the model of the 
present Iron and Steel Research Board, and, in addition, a 
number of institutes for studying the fundamental aspects of 
applied research could be set up. (Some of the new bodies 
that might be created are shown in Appendix II.) In this 
respect England lags behind other countries. Institutes for 
research into the more fundamental properties of metals, tex- 
tiles, ceramics, etc., have existed for a number of years in the 
United States, Germany, Japan, and the Soviet Union. The 
formation of such institutes would supply an extremely impor- 
tant link between pure and applied science, to the lack of which 
we owe the fact that while the standard British science itself 
is now the best in the world, its application falls far below the 
standard of many other countries. A further advantage of 
these connecting links between science and industry would 
appear in the solution of many of the problems of technical 
obsolescence. With a comprehensive system of research 
institutes sufficiently well financed to be able to undertake 
experimental production on a semi-factory scale, it would be 
possible to develop new methods to a stage when they were 
unlikely to undergo any drastic alteration, and thus short- 
circuit the extremely expensive process of setting up full-scale 
factories at a time when technical improvements are still 
going on rapidly. 

It may be asked whether this is the time for embarking 
on such extensive schemes. The needs of rearmament now 
bulk so large that other more peaceful developments might 
seem to be doomed to remain unrealised. But it should 
be remembered, first, that the amount involved of some 
£2,000,000 ot £3,000,000 a year is trivial compared with the 
£1,400,000,000 of armament expenditure, and, secondly, that 
when a country is rearming it can least afford to neglect 
scientific research—a lesson which it might be thought had 
been learned by this country in the late war. It should be 
remembered, also, that the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was set up during the war and largely on 
account of the deficiencies which the war revealed. 
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The proposed scheme for the endowment of science is 
obviously a first draft. It is framed to meet certain palpable 
defects of the present system, principally the lack of adequate 
and regular finance, the extremely partial character of present 
schemes for applied research, and the lack of direction and 
co-ordination which they exhibit. It may be that other means 
than those proposed can be found to remedy these evils and 
to lead British science to take the place it deserves in the world. 
Such proposals, however, have not yet been made publicly, 
and the purpose of the present scheme would be satisfied if, 
from the discussion to which it gives rise, alternative, better- 
balanced and more comprehensive schemes should emerge. 
But some solution must be found to put an end to a very 
serious wastage of the potential wealth of the country, both 
material and mental. For in the present state of world affairs 
such waste may be of critical importance to its prosperity or 


even its survival. 
J. D. Bernat. 


APPENDIX I. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. 


1. That the contributions from Government sources to the 
Research Institutions (National Physical Laboratory, etc.) and to 
Research Associations take the form of block grants for a period 
of five to ten years in advance. 

2. That the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
together with the Medical and Agricultural Research Councils 
endeavour to obtain, by negotiation with industrial firms, associa- 
tions of such firms, or other bodies, an agreement guaranteeing 
contributions to Research Associations, Research Stations, etc., for a 
corresponding period. 

3. That the Department should open negotiations with all 
industries for which research facilities are at present inadequate, 
with a view to providing a comprehensive system of Government- 


aided industrial research. 
4. That the aggregate sum made available for existing and new 


scientific research, laboratories and investigations be graduated to 
increase annually according to a prepared scheme, with allowances 
for extraordinary expenses. 
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B. 


5. That in order to secure continuity and adequate expansion of 
scientific research (according to recommendations 1, 2, 3, 4) in 
periods of variable industrial prosperity, a National Scientific and 
Industrial Research Fund be established. 

6. That the Fund receive from the Exchequer an annual sum 
of £3,000,000 (or £2,000,000 to £4,000,000), or 10 per cent. of the 
value of Customs receipts. 

7. That part of the annual receipts be used to defray the govern- 
mental contribution to scientific research. 

8. That the accumulated reserve of the Fund be invested in 
trust securities (except as under 10) and the income thereof be used 
to defray part, and ultimately all, of the expenditure on scientific 
research. 

9. That the Department endeavour to secure contributions 
from industry to the Fund, which need not be regular in amount, 
but should provide over a number of years an aggregate equivalent 
to that provided from Government funds. 

10. That similar schemes be inaugurated for medical and 
agricultural research, or that these be provided for by one general 
Scientific Research Endowment Fund. 

‘11. That legislation be amended*to permit contributions or 
legacies from individuals or corporations to the Fund to be free 
from income tax, super-tax or death duties, and that the Fund be 
permitted to accept stocks or shares in industrial concerns. 

12. That the control of the Fund and the payments from it to 
scientific research be invested in a Scientific Research Endowment 
Board, an autonomous authority with representation from Govern- 
ment departments, industries, agriculture, scientific and medical 
bodies, universities and the public. 


Recommendations A. (1, 2, 3, 4) are independent of the adoption 
of the scheme contained in recommendations B. (5 to 12). If the 
latter scheme were adopted, recommendations A. would refer 
merely to the control of expenditure for the maintenance and 
development of scientific research, and not for the provision of 
finance. 


APPENDIX II. 
Suggested New Research Boards 
Mining and Quarrying. 


Engineering. 
Plastics, Rubber and Leather. 
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Textiles. 
Transport. 


Consumers’ Research Council. 


Suggested New Research Institutes 
Geophysics. 
Optics. 
Metals. 


Silicates. 

Plastics. 

Fibres. 

Cookery. 

Domestic Engineering. 

Expansions of National Chemical Laboratory with 
subsidiary institutes. 


Suggested New Research Associations 


Metalliferous Mining. 

Quarry Products. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Machine Construction. 

Civil Engineering. 

Shipbuilding. 

Bricks and Cement. 

Glass. 

Chemical Manufacture. 

Fine Chemical and Pharmaceutical. 
Brewing and Distilling. 

Tobacco. 

Clothing Industries. 
Woodworking and Furniture. 
Paper and Allied Industries. 
Light Industries, 

Cinematograph and Photographic Industries. 
Distributing Industry. 

Business Welfare and Efficiency, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The British Empire before the American Revolution: provincial charac- 
teristics and sectional tendencies in the era preceding the 
American crisis (vol. i., Great Britain and Ireland ; vol. ii., the 
Southern Plantations ; vol. iii., the Northern Plantations), by 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, B.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Professor of History, Lehigh University (Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho, U.S.A., 1936, $15). 


One of the greatest objectives of the Crown in the eighteenth 
century was to make the Empire economically self-contained : 
by 1750 this ideal had in great measure been realised, for Parliament 
had effectively supplemented, by bounties or tariffs, the adminis- 
trative efforts of the Board of Trade. From the point of view of 
the development of self-governing institutions, and the successful 
establishment of varied forms of individual enterprise, in an attempt 
to realise favourable conditions of life for a widespread population 
combined with Imperial self-sufficiency, the old British Empire in 
1750 was the most imposing politico-economic structure the world 
had ever known (vol. iii., pp. 298-9). 

It was no easy task to shape by legislation, even with the best 
of motives, the complex economic forces within the Empire on the 
lines of a planned economy. Economic sectionalism at home and 
in the colonies defeated every effort put forth (vol. iii., p. 232). 
Yet it is to the credit of Great Britain that she sought so to plan. 
Professor Gipson’s narrative gives chapter and verse for negotiations 
during this chosen period which differ little in spirit from those of 
Ottawa in 1932. 

The damnosa hereditas of British rule in the New World was 
the policy of immigration—of slaves from Africa and from the 
United Kingdom and Europe, for the convicts, and even the 
‘ willing’ indentured labourers, were little better than slaves. 
They were sold into bondage to pay their passage money: few 
children under seven survived the journey; few women in con- 
finement survived the journey ; some (German) were thrown over- 
board before death, to save trouble (vol. iii., p. 168), by the Dutch 
‘ man-stealers.’ 

The immigrants, British or German or African, were for the 
most part ill-suited to their new home: the waste of life was 
appalling. Troubles grew apace: the laws became increasingly 
severe: men feared a slave rebellion: for striking a white man a 
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second time a slave might not only be burnt alive, but in such a 
way as to prolong his tortures, or might, if preferred, be starved to 
death in the presence of food (vol. ii., p. 250). 

Yet from such dissident and unassimilable elements within 
four generations an organised society emerged which was able to 
hold its own and to acquire a stability which the more highly 
urbanised communities of the north lacked. How it grew up, what 
were the effects in America of English failures and Irish weaknesses 
in Ireland, and of local relations with the West Indies and with 
Spanish and French possessions is here told with copious references 
to original authorities in a spirited narrative which should make 
the volumes no less welcome in a public-school library than on the 
shelves of our great university and reference libraries. The volumes 
are provided with a number of early maps, are well printed and 
separately indexed, 


Once Your Enemy, by Heinrich Hauser, translated by Norman 
Gullick (Methuen, tos. 6d. net). 

This is a good translation of a notable book which should 
not only encourage and inspire many young men who are 
‘ up against it,’ but will help us all to understand why modern 
Germany is what it is. It will explain why most young 


Germans feel that there are worse things than war, and why 
and how they have acquired their fears as well as their hatreds 
of Communism. In the penultimate chapter, the writer— 
a young married man—treveals his deepest feelings in a few 
sentences. 


We are all trying to escape from ‘I’ to ‘ we.’ The economic 
collapse of 1931 was a sobering and icy-cold bath, which cleansed 
us of luxury and swindling. How wonderfully our youth main- 
tained itself through this distress! Youth burst in thousands 
through the walls that hemmed it in: officials sacrificed safe, soft 
jobs, clergymen went voluntarily to poverty-stricken parishes, 
young schoolmasters fought with enthusiasm against pedantry 
in high quarters. ‘ Everything must be changed.” How much 
ground had to be cleared before we could begin to build again. 
We did not lack money or technical equipment ; what we needed 
was men of the pioneer breed. Our hope lay with the children. 
Already something which had been lost for a hundred years was 
beginning to stir in them: the ideal of physical fitness, a feeling 
for bodily beauty and soundness, which is the beginning of response 
to all beauty. Only future generations would succeed in recap- 
turing those racial characteristics which had died out, but already 
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the well-developed and disciplined bodies of the younger genera- 
tion refused to submit to fossilisation. The youth of Germany, 
whether it had yet openly joined the crusade or not, was wholly 
committed to it. 

Out of the shapeless masses of our people, who have lost 
their racial homogeneity, we must again evolve a definite type of 
human being, of thoroughbred quality. . . . How are we to recover 
it? Think how we have sacrificed it to comfort, indulgence, and 
evil living. Think how many of us have been in danger of losing 
our fighting instinct for the sake of urban ease, settled habits, and 
a plump wife who cooks our favourite dishes, or for the sake of 
goldfish and postage stamps. The whole of German history during 
the last fifty years can be likened to the career of a post-office clerk. 
Fighters must be lean and always hungry. In schooling our- 
selves to face hardship, danger and death we must begin all over 
again. The new race will have shorter nerve-tracks, quicker 
reactions, and the instincts of the hunter. Our people must be 
regenerated, must recapture that light-hearted daring which laughs 
at danger and fears only to die in bed instead of on the battlefield. 
Our hardest fight will be the fight against inertia. For the last 
twenty years there has been no peace for the bourgeoisie. All its 
fortified positions have been smashed or rolled up, but in its longing 


for security it still endeavours to dig itself in and consolidate. 
That must not happen: the fight must go on. We must overcome 
once and for all the fatal tendency of our people to make itself 
secure, to put on fat and become static. 


Many readers will close the book with the feeling that 
those words apply not only to Germany, but to all Europe, 
and, not least, to Great Britain. 


Actes du Consistoire de l’ Eglise Francaise de Threadneedle Street, Londres. 
Vol. i., 1560-5 (publications of the Huguenot Society of 
London); vol. xxxviii., 1937 (edited for the Society by Elsie 
Johnston, M.A., Docteur de l’Université, Paris). 

This volume of some 130 quarto pages is much more than 
the raw material of ecclesiastical history. The introduction by the 
editor, covering 37 pages, is much more than a mere summary 
of its contents, for, read in conjunction with the valuable ‘ notes,’ 
it throws fresh light upon an important aspect of English social 
and economic history. Here we see laid bare, for the first time, the 
inner workings of a society of foreign exiles, centred in the 
Church, but with far wider ramifications, seeking to adapt itself to 
a new environment, maintaining discipline in matters of conduct, 
looking, not in vain, to Edmund Grindal, Bishop of London, for 
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guidance, and seeking, not always successfully, to relieve indi- 
vidual members of their flock from the persecution of common 
informers, an evil not yet entirely eradicated from the Laws of 
England. 

Many Huguenots were skilled men and were regarded with 
jealousy by the trade unions of the day; the Port of London was 
being ‘ marvellously abused by strangers,’ as it is to-day, and the 
position of aliens was in consequence precarious, though Huguenots 
were less under a cloud in Elizabeth’s reign than in that of her 
predecessor. 

The Huguenot community were accorded, in matters of per- 
sonal law, extra-territorial rights. Calvin recognised divorce on 
grounds of infidelity or desertion, if proved before ecclesiastical 
authority, and we see here with what care the Consistory Court 
dealt with such a case. The censure of the Church was a valuable 
weapon, and it seems to have been wisely used. Calvin, relying on 
Pauline injunctions, inculcated submission to the civil authority, 
however hostile, as an obligation on Christians: the questions 
that arose in this regard were (p. 38) no less difficult then than now. 

Continuity, Christian charity, common-sense, and caution are 
the outstanding characters of the documents here reproduced : all 
are thoroughly English characteristics; few if any foreign com- 
munities have made more valuable or harmonious contributions to 
the main stream of English life. 


Religion and Reality: An essay in the Christian co-ordination of 
contraries, by Melville Chaning-Pearce (Macmillan, 1937, 75. 6d.). 


This book is the outcome of prolonged thought and of wide 
and discriminating study. The writer is a layman, and it is no dis- 
respect to the clergy to say that he is better equipped than many 
of them for the task which he has essayed. It is in all respects a 
remarkable book both in clarity of expression and in the width 
of the mirror which the author uses to gather the light which he 
seeks to bring to a focus. 

His thesis is that religion and reality are problems of life rather 
than of learning and can be usefully studied by one who has had a 
large experience of life and has some little learning. He has 
written, as he says, not easily, but from the depths: he has lived, 
not in a cloister, but among men, and has checked his bookish 
knowledge by his practical experience, which, in turn, has led him 
to present an ‘existential’ case for Christianity—namely, for 
Christian doctrine judged by its correspondence with life as seen 
by the ordinary man. The arguments for such a case are carefully 
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marshalled; by them the author’s conclusion, and his book, 
stand or fall. 

If they be-accepted, it matters little, or not at all, whether 
historians can prove to the satisfaction of other historians that 
certain episodes of our Lord’s life and teaching are, or are not, 
historical. The proof of truth is its perception by human ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Chaning-Pearce has not reached his conclusions easily : 
the conflict between the sceptic and the Christian in him is as 
apparent as in the old Egyptian dialogues of B.c. 2000. But he 
ends by identifying the Christ of Faith with the Jesus of History : 
he accepts the dualism of matter and spirit, body and soul, as an 
existential dichotomy—from which, and from which alone, the 
* new life ’ of a Christian can be born. 

The most striking chapter is perhaps that dealing with ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Life,’ in which the Empedoclean view that the world 
is governed both by Love and Strife is developed and carried a 
step further by the writer, who deals with the problem of the rela- 
tion of the Christian life to carnal passion with an imaginative 
fervour and a recognition of the tremendous difficulty involved 
in any attempt to equate the two. Yet both are a part, and a neces- 
sary part, of the full life. 

This section in particular of the book deserves close study, 
which if given will repay those, including the younger members 
of the Oxford Group, who realise, not in retrospect, or at second- 
hand, but in daily life, that passion is fire, but that it is not therefore 
to be shunned, and that, in Coventry Patmore’s words, ‘ All men 
are led to Heaven by their loves, but these must first be sacrificed.’ 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Unknown Karakoram, by Colonel R. C. F. Schomberg (Hopkinson, 
I5S.). 

The distinguished traveller-explorer, Colonel Schomberg, has 
further added to the world’s knowledge of the northern face of the 
Karakoram range by his two latest journeys in the summer of 1934. 
Winter travel in these regions is rendered practically impossible by 
raging winds and temperatures of 20 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 
and would in any case be valueless, for snow and mist unite to 
obscure all features of the landscape. Effective travel is limited to 
three and a half months of summer, at a time when torrential floods 
from the melting glaciers render ravines and river valleys impassable. 
The traveller is therefore continually forced to scale precipitous 
cliffs in his detours, and his speed may be reduced to two miles in 
five hours of strenuous exertion. The formations of the Karakoram 
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—being very ‘ recent’ in geological time—are treacherously friable, 
which makes rock-climbing among them a tenfold hazard. 

Pack transport is out of the question, and such local nomads 
or peasants as may be pressed into coolie service display a most 
natural aversion from following the incomprehensible manceuvres 
of a European with a passion for penetrating the Unknown and 
making maps of uninhabitable country. Payment offers little lure. 
If left alone they have enough to eat and wear, and cash in the 
Karakoram has about the same value as pearls in the Sahara. The 
traveller has therefore to contend not only against the inhospitalities 
of Nature but against a very high degree of passive human resistance. 

Striking east from the main Hunza valley, Colonel Schomberg 
crossed the Karun Pir into the valley of the Shingshal and explored 
the hitherto unknown head of its tributary, the Pamiri Tang. Then 
crossing the Shingshal pass (15,900 feet), the watershed between 
India and Central Asia, down into the Braldu valley, he examined the 
lower portions of the unexplored Braldu glacier, whose advance 
has completely closed a road which a hundred years ago was a great 
caravan route between Hunza and Baltistan. Pursuing the Braldu 
down to its junction with the Mustagh he turned north down the 
left bank of the latter river and north-west up its unmapped tribu- 
tary, the Oprang, crossing the Oprang (17,200 feet) and Khunjerab 
(15,400 feet) passes into the Khunjerab valley, which led him back 
to Misgar, in Hunza proper. After a few weeks’ pause Colonel 
Schomberg again set out eastwards for the Mustagh, crossing this 
time two hitherto untrodden passes of 18,900 and 19,600 feet into 
the valley of the Ghujerab (a tributary of the Khunjerab), roughly 
parallel to but north of the Shingshal. He again descended the 
Braldu and succeeded in ascending the right bank of the Mustagh 
to its junction with the Raskam, where they combine to form the 
Yarkand river, that flows north to lose itself in Central Asian sand. 
He proceeded up the left bank of the Raskam, unweariedly mapping, 
until the lateness of the season compelled him to retrace his steps. 
The delightful map accompanying the book embodies the results 
of this notable feat of single-handed exploration, and its value is 
enhanced by some beautiful photographs. 

The author candidly calls attention on almost every page to 
persistent moods of peevishness, irritability, exasperation, etc., so 
that the reader will duly discount his acid judgments on the men 
he dealt with. Recurring attacks on the Mir of Hunza suggest 
merely that that much-tried potentate could find much to say in 
refutation of the various charges brought against him if he, too, 
had access through the Press to the public in this country. 


E, O. Lorimer. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


THE most popular historian is and, as Juvenal reminds us, 
always has been the journalist, who records, in a form suited 
to his readers, what he thinks has happened during the past 
few days or hours. I used to meet their prototypes—pro- 
fessional gossip-mongers, story-tellers and wandering min- 
strels—in Syria, Arabia and Persia. They have been super- 
seded almost everywhere by the daily papers and the radio. 
Intellectual malnutrition is becoming endemic, for a diet of 
newspapers and radio-talks satiates without satisfying. It en- 
courages short views, for long views are not ‘ news.’ It breeds 
easy optimism, alternating with unreasoning pessimism. 

History, as taught in our schools and universities, starts 
a very long time ago, and generally ends at some date before 
most of us were born. I have never heard recent issues of 
The Annual Register tecommended to. students by those 
specialists in a dead and jejune past who mainly control our 
public examinations and, therefore, the compulsory intellectual 
exercises of out youth. These volumes, dating from 1758, 
deserve far wider recognition than they have attained. 

It was said of Whewell that ‘ knowledge was his forte and 
omniscience his foible ’ but, wiser than some of his successors, 
he prided himself on bringing his pupils into touch with the 
world in which they would have to live, and I have heard it 


said of J. R. Green that he tried to focus all history on a 
point, which lay always a little ahead of his own day ;_ if his 
mind, like a prism, displayed the white light of current 
history as consisting of strange colours, it revealed beauty 
and meaning to many simple souls. 
A growing public look to historians, as the late Dr. M. R. 

James wrote of my father twenty years ago, 

Temporis annales prisci tu promis, et idem 

Horae gesta sequi praetereuntis amas, 
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to ‘set forth the annals of old times, whilst following the 
events of the passing hour.’ To this end I have for many 
yeats past preserved successive issues of ‘ The Times’ Review 
of the Year (issued as a free supplement on January 1) as the 
handiest compendium of strictly contemporary history—a 
cheap substitute for The Annual Register, and a luxury which 
every school and every home can afford. I wish The Times 
would reprint them at intervals in a handy volume, to help us 
to follow the advice of M. de Thiers to ‘ take everything 
seriously, nothing tragically’; I know of no better antidote 
against depression of spirits or undue elation than to read, in 
restrospect, these sober, comprehensive annals of the times 
in which we live, which gain in interest and value from the 
fact that they are written whilst the events and tendencies 
which they record are fresh in the memory of the contri- 
butors, as is shown by the following excerpts. 

The year 1930 was described as one on which it was 
‘ possible for few to look back with satisfaction—a period 
of depression from which the immediate future promises no 
relief.’ The year 1931 was)‘ annus mirabilis in the wrong 
sense, to be noted perhaps in the future as a Black Year in 
the history of the world.’ It was conceded twelve months 
later that ‘ to a depressed and frustrated world it cannot be 
said that 1932 brought no prospect of relief; . . . to review 
the complicated struggles of the last twelve months without 
teference to the future would certainly be to paint a blacker 
picture than is justified.’ 

The year 1933 brought ‘ perceptible relief to a world 
worn by the economic and political shocks of the last few 
years.’ The fundamental causes of the economic storm... 
have not been removed : there is not even general agreement 
in the diagnosis of these causes, . . . but there are at least 
some encouraging signs of economic improvement . . . the 
beginnings of recovery have become apparent.’ The year 
1934 was ‘a year of many discomforts and afflictions. On 
more than one occasion it seemed that peace was preserved 
only by the League of Nations and mutual dread, . . . but, 
as they surveyed the plight of others, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain might congratulate themselves that, for all its faults, 
theirs was still the best country to live in.’ The year 1935 
ended ‘ under a sky not clear of ill-omened signs—the danger 
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if not the certainty of war; of war between two members of 


the League of Nations, not in Europe itself but on a field 
closely affecting European relations . . .’ destined to ‘ test 
the strength, the utility and, perhaps, the further durability of 
the already impaired League of Nations.’ As for 1936, it was 
said of that year, still fresh in our memories, that it could ‘ be 
dismissed with the feeling that it might have been worse.’ In 


fact, in the words of Spenset’s Shepherd : 


Thus must the world wend his allotted course 
From good to bad, from bad to worse. 


What, I wonder, will be the verdict of 1942 upon 1937? It 
has been a yeat so memorable that many will reckon events in 


their lives from it, as Greeks from the Olympiads. 


* * * * * 


* He has not learned the lesson of life,’ wrote Emerson, 
‘ who does not every day surmount a fear.” That lesson was 
well learned in the dark days of twenty years ago. It can best 


be studied by daily contact with the humbler walks of life. 


Nowhere is ‘ kindness in another’s troubles, courage in their 
own ’ so widespread as among our wage-earners ; to hear of 
it and to experience it is an inspiration and a tonic. It was 
brought home to me one bitter evening in December when, 
in response to an invitation, a farm-worker and his young 
wife came to see me. He was a cowman: his wages averaged 


46s. a week for a seven-day sixty-hour week. He could just 
‘thole out’ on that, and the three children were, they assured 
me, strong and well-fed. But incessant labour had proved 
too much for him and he had fallen ill. He did not blame 
his employer, who was working just as hard and could not 
afford to employ more men, and he had been just as hard 
pressed by a rich man’s bailiff last year. After two months 
in bed, drawing sickness benefit at 285. a week, he had 
struggled back to work in spite of the doctor, for he could 
not afford to convalesce. His garden was full of weeds: he 
was in arrears with rent, and owed tradesmen money, for his 
wife could not manage on 28s., which left only 205. for food, 
fuel and light, without counting a few shillings now and then 
for clothes and boots for the children. He had lost a stone 
in the last few months and had a hacking cough; his wife 
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feared it might end in consumption, but he dared not be 
overhauled by a doctor lest he should lose his job. 

I should not have heard of this had I not written to him 
just before Christmas asking him how he was faring: he had 
not, he explained, cared to worry me with his troubles; I 
must have plenty to think of already. His wife spoke of 
rising prices: the distributors were making money, but not 
farmers, nor those whom they employed. That evening the 
tape machine at the House of Commons recorded that the 
profits of 357 representative companies had risen by 25 per 
cent. in twelve months.. I was glad that she had not seen 
that, nor the advice of financial experts to exchange from 
production to distribution, as in the event of a slump the 
latter would be the last to suffer. But women have votes. 

What hurt him, and her, was that many of his bachelor 
school friends were drawing from £3 to £5 a week as munition 
workers, as painters and bricklayers, spending most of it on 
pleasures and going on the dole cheerfully when work was 
slack. 

A man with children not only got no more pay but was 
frowned on by bailiffs: he had three times been refused a 
good job because of his three children, though his credentials 
were excellent, on the estates of men whose names are to be 
seen daily in the papers. They, of course, did not know what 
was done in their name. National Health Insurance did not 
cover children, nor wives: a hospital bill for his wife, after 
a third child, came to £10, apart from the doctor; he had 
been dunned by the hospital far more insistently than by the 
friendly tradesmen to whom he owed money. He wanted to 
stick to the land, none the less, for it was the ambition of them 


both to have a small-holding. 


* * * * * 


Monsignor Hinsley, the Archbishop of Westminster, 
whom an English Protestant may be permitted here to con- 
gratulate on his elevation to the Cardinalate during Decem- 
ber, was voicing the thoughts of many not of his flock in 
his pastoral letter for Advent, which included the following 
passage, itself an echo of Pope Leo XIII.’s Encyclical Rerum 


Novarum, 1891: 
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No State can claim to be constructed rationally or morally 
when one section of the community has to be heavily taxed to pro- 
vide another, at the cost of its natural dignity and independence, 
with a sort of parasitic existence and a measure of bodily and mental 
welfare. 


The cost of the social services for 1900 was £36 millions ; 
for the year 1935 it was £503} millions, made up as follows 
(Command Paper 5609) : 


£ 

Unemployment Benefit, etc. . $2,111,000 
Unemployment Allowances and Transitional 1 Pay 

ments . ° ° ‘ 46,85 5,000 
National Health Inausance , 38,344,000 
Widows’, Orphans and Old a Contebtor Pen- 

sions . 44,628,000 
Old Age Rocloes ‘ ‘ : : . - 43,774,000 
War Pensions, etc. . : ; : ; « 42,450,000 
Education . 4 ; ‘ ‘ " . 111,748,000 
Approved Schools : ; ; : 679,000 
Hospitals and Treatment of Disease ‘ : . 14,629,000 
Maternity and Child Welfare . : ; : - 390,000 
Housing . ; ; 4 ‘ . 48,157,000 
Relief of the Poor ; 3 é ; - $1,819,000 
Lunacy and Mental Treatment : 3 d - 6,999,000 


The figures take no account of the quasi-commercial 
social services—industrial assurance policies to meet funeral 
expenses—and workmen’s compensation, nor the contribu- 
tions of commercial firms to their own pension schemes, 
which would bring the total to {600 millions or more, The 
question we shall one day have to face is whether we are 
getting the best value for this vast expenditure. Theodore 
Roosevelt once warned his country, and his countrymen, 
against ‘ our two besetting sins—hardness of heart and soft- 
ness of head.’ There was never greater need to eschew both. 


* * * * * 


On November 18 it was announced that 
the informal and explanatory discussions with a view to reaching 
an agreed basis for the negotiation of an Anglo-United States Trade 
Agreement had reached a point at which the respective Govern- 
ments were able to announce that negotiations for such an agree- 
ment were contemplated. 
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The news was received with little enthusiasm on either 
side of the Atlantic and with anxiety in some quarters. The 
plain fact is that the Hawley-Smoot Tariff was a major cause 
of the Great Depression; the Ottawa Agreements did far 
more to stimulate than to reduce overseas trade. No political 
party in Great Britain is willing to contemplate any substan- 
tial reduction in existing tariff levels which would, by un- 
settling now well-established industries, cause far more 
unemployment in busy industries than fresh employment in 
those which are still insufficiently supplied with orders for 
the export market. 

America is now the greatest of creditor nations: she has 
not yet recognised that this fact necessitates a radical change 
of policy on her part. She must be more willing to receive 
goods, and in much larger volume, before she can hope to sell 
more. Some of the export markets that her farmers desire to 
recapture were lost to her before an Ottawa Agreement was 
even talked of. Her products have been ousted from our 
markets in fair competition by those of Argentina and 
Denmark. 

It has been suggested that the motive underlying the 
desire for a Trade Agreement is political: there is talk of 
“the great democracies’ getting closer together by this 
means. A Trade Agreement should not require to be 
| bolstered up by such arguments, but should justify itself on 

commercial grounds. Meanwhile, there is some danger that 
the discussions should be regarded abroad as portending a 
fresh alignment of forces—those who have gold versus those 
who have none, in which case the latter will be tempted to 
take as their text, as did Samuel Wesley one Sunday in May 
1688, the noble answer of the three Jews to the Chaldean 
tyrant : 


We will not serve thy god, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up. 
The possession of gold, whatever its merits as currency, is 
to-day a dividing factor, the importance of which it is folly 
to minimise. 

Special importance attaches in this connexion to a public 
address by Sir Robert Kindersley on October 22 last. He 

_} Southey’s Life of Wesky. 
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reminded his hearers that whereas up to the end of 1934 we 
had always lent more than we received back by way of 
sinking funds and repayment of capital we have, during the 
past three years, received from foreign investments net repay- 
ments of capital totalling £76 millions. This fortuitous 
windfall helped to fill the gap in our adverse trade balance, 
enabling us to dispense with additional export to that extent. 
Our aim and duty, he concluded, was to reduce our adverse 
balance of payments and trade, in order that our special 
imports for rearmaments may be paid for without undue 
strain on our resources. In other words, we must do like 
other countries, increase our home production, and rely less 
upon imports. 
ee ee pen eee 

Mr. Namier’s contribution in this issue made me turn to 
Monsieur Jules Cambon’s little book The Diplomatist, which 
earned very high praise when it appeared in 1931. It can be 
studied with advantage to-day. 


‘ The Chancelleries of the world are unduly inclined [he writes] 
to cherish the illusion that nations enjoy no rights beyond those 
which are conferred on them by treaty. Nations have a personality 
and a life of their own which are independent of diplomatic con- 
ventions. ... 


‘ The mind of the negotiator and that of the lawyer are worlds 
apart. The application and the interpretation of the law require in 
theory a certain mental rigidity which is quite out of place in the 
empirical world of politics. The capacity to look facts in the face, 
. . . and even to submit to injustice in order to obviate a greater 
evil, are foreign to a disposition to stand upon the letter of the 
law ; . . . much remains to be done before international law can 
be interpreted with the same accuracy as our Statutes ; still in its 
infancy, it has hardly as yet acquired more than the force of custom.’ 


Those words may well serve as a commentaty upon the 
observations of Baron von Neurath with which this number 
begins. 

* * * 7 * 


Time will show whether the policy adopted by Japan will 
bring prosperity and strength both to herself and to China. 
It is possible to win a war, and lose a peace. Of those now 


executing Japanese policy in China the verdict of history may 
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well be that of Milton, writing in 1670 of the Danish invasions 
of England in the seventh and eighth centuries : 


Valiant, indeed, and prosperous to win a field ; but, to know the 
end and reason of winning, injudicious and unwise: in good or 
bad success alike unteachable. . . . Hence did their victories prove 
as fruitless as their losses dangerous ; and left them still languishing 
under the same grievance that men suffer conquered. . . . What 
could be expected, but confusion in the end ? 


But those who demand the condign punishment of offenders 
would do well to remember that, as we found three years ago 
in Iraq, such a demand by foreigners, however justified, may 
well make them popular heroes and thus exacerbate public 
feelings on either side. 


W SMB EMR Ia iig 
The first anniversary of the King’s Accession passed 


almost unnoticed in London: few commercial offices dis- 
played bunting ; one great club had not hoisted its flag to 
mark the occasion, perhaps because it does not appear upon 
current calendars. The churches with very few exceptions 
seem to have ignored it. Yet, as Canon Swanzy reminded us 
in these columns last month, it is one of the oldest of our 
voluntary ecclesiastical observances ; and not for one hundred 
years have we had such good reason to give thanks to 
Almighty God ‘ upon the day on which His Majesty began 
his happy reign,’—to use a phrase which modernising clerics, 
careless of tradition, have removed from the Accession Ser- 
vice, with the assent, alas! of the Home Office, which did not 
trouble even to print in The London Gazette, as of old, the 
Royal Warrant prescribing December 11 as Accession Day. 
Is it vain to hope that our episcopate, as in 1377,? will 
next year enjoin upon the clergy the importance of the 
Accession Service ; and could not members of the House of 
Commons procure the revival of an old custom and attend 
such a service, in their corporate capacity, at St. Margaret’s ? 


* * * * * 


Christmas is of all our festivals the most English. Scots 
set comparatively little store by it, and across the Channel 
St. Nicholas comes to children on December 6. It is the 

2 See ‘Parliament at Prayer,’ Nineteenth Century and After, Aptil 1937. 
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Festival of Birth, one of those observances which, because 
they were good, were early adopted by Christians and, because 
they are true, have survived with undiminished force. The 
early Christians did hot know when Christ was born, but they 
felt, as we feel, that every child born into the world is a sign 
that God does not despair of man. Christmas is to us—as to 
them—a pledge of hope. 

Every scientist knows that the facts of science are but — 
approximations to truth, so far as it can be comprehended by — 
the limited understanding of successive ages.. The Christmas — 
legend is as true as anything that science can teach, for every- 
thing in our nature tells us that what it teaches is true, and it | 
has been so enshrined by art that it is immortal. 

‘ Adeste fideles, laeti triumphantes’ (‘O Come all ye faith- 
ful, joyful and triumphant’) was sung when the Christian ~ 


Church was young. It was acry from the living to those who ~ 


had passed before and it proclaimed the Communion of ~ 
Saints. Those who have outgrown the simple materialism of ~ 
a mechanistic age, and can contemplate without bewilder- ~ 
ment the wonders of Nature in a clear sky, find, at Christ- ~ 
mas, fresh hope for the future, dark as it is to us, as it was © 
to our forefathers. With the light of all recorded history © 
behind us, let us emulate their courage and step forward with © 
confidence into the New Year. q 

ARNOLD WILSON, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor af the © 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @% 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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